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Memoirs of the Court of Charles the Second, by Count 
GRAMMONT; with numerous Additions and IIlustra- 
tions, as edited by Sir Walter Scott ; also, the Personal 
History of Charles, §c. and the Boscobel Tracts, Sc. 
London, 1846. Bohn. 

Mr. Boun was prudent not to make this work, curious 
and interesting though it be, a portion of his ‘“ Standard 
Library.” Some. scrupulous persons, questioning the 
truth of the observation that “ vice to be hated needs but 
to be seen,” would doubtless have complained of the 
introduction of a book that conveys a better notion of 
the laxity of morals prevalent in the reign of CHARLES 
the Second than any phrases of the historians. Here 
we are admitted to its very secrets; its form and mien 
are exhibited to us without disguise by one of the 
actors. Whatever question may arise as to the pro- 
priety of circulating such a book, there can be none as to 
the curious nature of its contents, and the interest which 
belongs to it. 

The memoir is not so much a biography as a collection 
of anecdotes narrated by the Count to AnrHony 
Hami.ton, who put them upon paper, and, with the 
Count’s approval, gave them to the world. The narra- 
tive suddenly opens with a brief but graphic sketch of 
the state of society in France at the period when the 
hero of the story entered the world as his own master. 

In those days affairs were not managed in France as at 


present; Louis XIII. then sat upon the throne, but the Car- 
dinal de Richelieu governed the kingdom; great men com- 


‘my head, that both my tutor and the master lost their labour 
in endeavouring to teach me Latin. Old Brinon, who served 
me both as valet-de-chambre and governor, in vain threatened 
to acquaint my mother. I only studied when I pleased, that 
is to say, seldom or never: however, they treated me as is 

‘customary with scholars of my quality: I was raised to all 

the dignities of the forms, without having merited them, and 

left college nearly in the same state in which I entered it; ne- 
vertheless I was thought to have more knowledge than was 
requisite for the abbacy, which my brother had solicited for 
me. He had just married the niece of a minister, to whom 

every one cringed: he was desirous to present me to him. I 

felt but little regret to quit the country, and great impatience 

to see Paris. My brother having kept me some time with 
him, in order to polish me, let me loose upon the town to 
shake off my rustic air, and learn the manners of the world. 

I so thoroughly gained them, that I could not be persuaded 
to lay them aside when I was introduced at court in the cha- 
racter of an abbé. You know what kind of dress was then 
the fashion. All that they could obtain of me was to put a 

cassock over my other clothes, and my brother, ready to die 
with laughing at my ecclesiastical habit, made others laugh 

too. I had the finest head of hair in the world, well curled 
and powdered, above my cassock, and below were white buskins 
j}and gilt spurs. The cardinal, who had a quick discernment, 
could not help laughing. This elevation of sentiment gave 
| him umbrage; and he foresaw what might be expected from a 
| genius that &ad already laughed at the shaven crown and cowl. 
| When my brother had taken me home; ‘ Well, my little par- 
|son,”’ said he, ‘‘ you have acted your part to admiration, and 
your party-coloured dress of the ecclesiastic and soldier has 
| greatly diverted the court ; but this is not all; you must now 
choose, my little knight. Consider then, whether, by sticking 

,to the church, you will possess great revenues, and have no- 

| thing to do; or with a small portion, you will risk the loss of 


| 


manded little armies, and little armies did great things: the | 4 leg or arm, and be the fructus belli of an insensible court, 


fortune of great men depended solely upon ministerial favour, 
and blind devotion to the will of the minister was the only | 
sure method of advancement. Vast designs were then laying | 
in the heart of neighbouring states the foundation of that | 
formidable greatness to which France has now risen: the | 
police was somewhat neglected; the highways were impassable | 
by day, and the streets by night; but robberies were com- | 
mitted elsewhere with greater impunity. Young men, on 
their first entrance into the world, took what course they 
thought proper: whoever would, was a chevalier, and who- 
ever could, an abbé,—I mean a beneficed abbé: dress made 
no distinction between them; and, I believe, the Chevalier 
Grammont was both the one and the other at the siege of 
Trino. 

The Count gives this rapid sketch of 

HIS EARLY LIFE. 

I was sent to the college of Pau, with the intention of being 
brought up to the church; but as I had quite different views, 
I made no manner of improvement: gaming was so much in 


to arrive in your old age at the dignity of a major-general, 
with a glass eye and a wooden leg.” “‘ I know,”’ said I, ‘‘ that 
there is no comparison between these two situations, with re- 
gard to the conveniences of life ; but, as a man ought to secure 
his future state in preference to all other considerations, I am 
resolved to renounce the church for the salvation of my soul, 
upon condition, however, that I keep my abbacy.” Neither 
the remonstrances nor authority of my brother could induce 
me to change my resolution; and he was forced to agree to 
this last article in order to keep meat the academy. You 
know that I am the most adroit man in France, so that I soon 
learned all that is taught at such places, and, at the same time, 
T also learnt that which gives the finishing stroke to a young 
fellow’s education, and makes him a gentleman, viz. all sorts 


| of games, both at cards and dice; but the truth is, I thought, 
| at first, that I had more skill in them than I really had, as 
| experience proved. 


When my mother knew the choice I had 
made, she was inconsolable ; for she reckoned, that had I been 
a clergyman I should have been a saint; but now she was cer- 
tain that I should either be a devil in the world, or be killed 
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in the wars. And indeed I burned with impatience to be a 
soldier; but being yet tod young, I was forced to’make a ¢am- 
paign at Bidache befote 1 made one in the ‘army. When I 
returned to my mother’s house, I had so much the air of a 
courtier, and a man of the world, that she begda to respect 
me, instead of chiding me for my infatuation towards the 
army. I became her favourite, and finding me inflexible, she 
only thought of keeping me with her ‘as’ long as she could, 
while my little equipage was preparing. 


Having departed from his home with a tutor and a 
valet, his first enterprise was to rob the former, and 
to plunge into gambling : his next was an affair de 
eeur at ‘l'urin, which is humourously told, but much too 
long for extract. 

Within the space we can allot it would be impossible 
to follow the Count through his various adventures in 
France and England ; enough has been said and extracted 
to shew tle character of the man, and to convey to 
the reader a general idea of the nature of thes? memoirs. 
Instead of attempting to pursue a continuous narrative, 
we will merely extract a few of the sketches and anecdotes 
which we have marked as we proceeded, and which have 
an interest independently of their contexts. Some of the 
personal portraits are valuable. 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


The king was inferior to none either in shape or air; his 
wit was pleasant ; his disposition easy and affable ; his soul, 
susceptible of opposite impressions, was compassionate to the 
unhappy, inflexible to the wicked, and tender even to excess ; 
he shewed great abilities in urgent affairs, but was incapable of 
application to any that were not so: his heart was often the 
dupe, but oftener the slave, of his engagements. 


THE DUKE OF YORK. 


The character of the Duke of York was entirely different : 
he had the reputation of undaunted courage, an inviolable 
attachment for his ward, great economy in his affairs, hauteur, 
application, arrogance, each in their turn: a serupulous ob- 
server of the rules of duty and the laws of justice; he was 
accounted a faithful friend, and an implacable enemy. 


JERMYN. 


Jermyn, supported by his uncle’s wealth, found it no diffi- 
cult matter to make a considerable figure on his arrival at 
the court of the Princess of Orange : the poor courtiers of 
the king her brother could not vie with him in point of equip- 
age and magnificence; and these two articles often produce as 
much success in love as real merit : there is no necessity for 
any other example than the present ; for though*Jermyn was 
brave, and certainly a gentleman, yet he had neither brilliant 
actions, nor distinguished rank, to set him off; and as for his 
figure, there was nothing advantageous in it. He was little ; 
his head was large and his legs small; his features were not 
disagreeable, but he was affected in his carriage and behaviour. 
Ali his wit consisted in expressions learnt by rote, which he 
occasionally employed either in raillery or in love. This 
was the whole foundation of the merit of a man so formidable 
in amours. 


Here is an odd anecdote of CHARLES the Second 
and his Queen :-— 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR REVIVAL, 


The queen was given over by her physicians; the few Por- 
tuguese women, that had not been sent back to their own 
country, filled the court with doleful cries ; and the good nature 
of the king was much affected with the situation in which he 
saw a princess, whom, though he did not love her, yet he 
greatly esteemed. She loved him tenderly, and thinking that 
it was the last time she should ever speak to him, she told 
him, ‘‘ That the concern he shewed for her death was enough 
to make her quit life with regret; but that not possessing 
charms sufficient to merit his tenderness, she had at least the 
consolation in dying to give place to a consort, who might be 
more worthy of it, and to whom heaven, perhaps, might grant 
a blessing that had been refused to her.’’ At these words, she 
bathed his hands with some tears, which he thought would be 
her last: he mingled his own with hers; and without sup- 


posing she would take him at his word, he conjured her to live 
for his’sake. She had never yet disobeyed him ; and, however 
dangerous sudden’ impulses’ may be, when’one is between life 
and death, this transport of joy, which’ might have proved 
fatal to her, saved her life, and the king’s wonderful tender- 
ness‘ had an effect, for which every: person did not thank 
heaven in thesame manner. 


Now for a picture of. 


THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


The court, as. we have mentioned before, was an entire 
scene of gallantry and amusements, with all the politeness and 
magnificence, which the inclinations of a prince, naturally 
addicted to tenderness and pleasure, could suggest; the beau- 
ties were desirous of charming, and the men endeavoured to 
please ; all studied to set themselves off to the best advantage ; 
some distinguished themselves by dancing; others by show 
and magnificence ; some by their wit, many by their amours, 
but few by their constancy. There “was ’a certain Italian at 
court, famous for the guitar; he hada genius for music, and 
he was the only man who could make any thing of the guitar : 
his style of play was so full of grace and tenderness, that he 
would have given harmony tothe most discordant instruments. 
The truth is, nothing was so difficult as to play like this 
foreigner. The king’s relish for his compositions had brought 
the instrument so much into vogue, that every person played 
upon it, well or ill; and you were as sure to see a guitar ona 
lady’s toilette, as rouge or patches. The Duke of York 
played upon it tolerably well, and the Earl of Arran like 
Francisco himself. This Francisco had composed a saraband, 
which either charmed or infatuated every person ; for the whole 
guitarery at court were trying at it, and God knows what an 
universal strumming there was. 


Here is a reminiscence of a famous personage :— 


SIR PETER LELY. 


There was in London a celebrated portrait painter, called 
Lely, who had greatly improved himself by studying the fa- 
mous Vandyke’s pictures, which were dispersed all over En- 
gland in Abundance. Lely imitated Vandyke’s manner, and 
approached the nearest to him of all the moderns. The 
Duchess of York being desirous of having the portraits of the 
handsomest’ persons at court, Lely painted them, and em- 
ployed all his skill in the performance; nor could he ever 
exert himself upon more beautiful subjects. Every picture 
appeared a master-piece ; and that of Miss Hamilton appeared 
the highest finished: Lely himself acknowledged that he had 
drawn it with a particular pleasure. The Duke of York took 
a delight in looking at it, and began azain to ogle the ori- 


ginal. 
As a specimen of the numberless female portraits with 
which the memoirs abound, take those of 


TWO MAIDS OF HONOUR. 


Miss Jennings, adorned with all the blooming treasures of 
youth, had the fairest and brightest complexion that ever was 
seen: her hair was of a most beauteous flaxen: there was 
something particularly lively and animated in her countenance, 
which preserved her from that insipidity which is frequently 
an attendant on a complexion so extremely fair. Her mouth 
was not the smallest, but it was the handsomest mouth in the 
world. Nature had endowed her with all those charms which 
cannot be expressed, and the Graces had given the finishing 
stroke to them. The turn of her face was exquisitely fine, 
and her swelling neck was as fair and as bright as her face. 
In a word, her person gave the idea of Aurora, or the goddess 
of the Spring, ‘‘ such as youthful poets fancy when they love.’ 
But as it would have been unjust that a single person should 
have engrossed all the treasures of beauty without any defect, 
there was something wanting in her hands and arms to render 
them worthy of the rest:.her nose was not the most elegant, 
[and her eyes gave some relief, whilst her mouth and her other 
| charms pierced the heart with a thousand darts. With this 
| amiable person she was full of wit and sprightliness, and all her 
| actions and motions were unaffected and easy: her conversa- 
| tion was bewitching, when she had a mind to please; piercing 





; and delicate when disposed to raillery; but as her imagination 


| was subject to flights, and as she began to speak frequently be- 
! 
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fore she had done thinking, her expressions did not. always 
convey what she wished ;. sometimes exceeding, and at others 
falling short of her ideas. Miss Temple, nearly of the same 
age, was brown compared with the other: she had a good 
shape, fine teeth, languishing eyes, a fresh complexion, an 
agreeable smile, and a lively air. Such was. the outward 
form ; but it would be difficult to describe the rest ; for she 
was simple and vain, credulous and suspicious, coquettish and 


prudish, very self-sufficient, and very silly. 
In a subsequent page a Miss Hosarr is’ represented 


as giving to Miss TemPue, a novice, a deseription of the 
Court, which depiets its character in vivid, but obviously 
truthful characters. It is long, but very interesting. 


THE CQURT, BY A COURT LADY. 


In the first place, then, you ought to set it down as an un- 
doubted: fact, that all courtiers are deficient, either in honesty, 
good sense, judgment, wit, or sincerity: that is to say, if any 
of them by chance possess some one of these qualities, you 
may depend upon it he is defective in the rest ; sumptuous in 
their equipages, deep play, a great opinion of their own 
merit, and contempt of that of others, are. their chief cha- 
sacteristics. Interest or pleasure are the motives of all their 
actions: those who are led by the first, would sell God Al- 
mighty, as Judas sold his Master, and that for less money. 
I could relate you a thousand noble instances of this, if 1 had 
time. As for the sectaries of pleasure, or those who pretend 
to be such, for they are not all so bad as they endeavour to 
make themselves appear, these gentlemen pay no manner of 
regard, either to promises, oaths, law, or religion; that is to 
say, they are literally no respecters of person; they care 
neither for God nor man, if they can but gain their ends. 
They look upon maids of honour only as amusements, placed 
expressly at court for their entertainment; and the more 
merit any one has, the more she is exposed to their imperti- 
nence, if she gives any ear to them; and. to their malicious 
calumnies, when she ceases to attend to them. As for hus- 
bands, this isnot the place to find them; for unless money or 
caprice make up the match, there is but little hopes of being 
married ; virtue and beauty in this respect here are equally 
useless. Lady Falmouth is the only instance of a maid of 
honour well married without a portion; and if you were to 
ask her poor weak husband for what reason he married her, 
T am persuaded that he can assign none, unless it be her great 
red ears, and broad feet. As for the pale Lady Yarborough, 
who appeared so proud of her match,, she is wife, to be sure, 
of a great country bumpkin, who, the yery week after their 
marriage, bid her take her farewell of the town for ever, in 
consequence of five or six thousand pounds a year he enjoys 
on the borders of Cornwall. Alas! poor Miss Blague! I 
saw her go away about this time twelvemonth, in a coach 
with four such lean horses, that I cannot believe she is yet 
half-way to her miserable little castle. What can be the 
matter ! all the girls seem afflicted with the rage of wedlock, 
and however smal! their portion of charms may be, they think 
it only necessary to shew themselves at court, in order to pick 
and choose their men: but was this in reality the case, the 
being a wife is the most wretched condition imaginable for a 
person of nice sentiments. Believe me, my dear Temple, the 
pleasures of matrimony are so inconsiderable, in comparison 
with its inconveniences, that I cannot imagine how any reason- 
able creature can resolve upon it: rather fly, therefore, from 
this irksome engagement than court it. Jealousy, formerly a 
stranger to these happy isles, is now coming into fashion, 
with many recent examples of which you are acquainted. 


However brilliant the phantom may appear, suffer not your- 


inflamed his passion : he had recourse to invect.+es, and even 
to. spells; but all in vain. This disappointment had such 
effect. upon him, that he could neither eat nor drink ; this 
did not signify to him ; but his passion at length became so 
violent, that he could neither play nor smoke. In this ex- 
tremity love had recourse to Hymen: the Earl of Oxford, 
one of the first. peers of the realm, is, you know, a very 
handsome man: he is of the order of the garter, which greatly 
adds to an air naturally noble. In short, from his outward 
appearance, you would suppose he was really possessed of some 
sense; but as soon as ever you hear him speak, you are per- 
feetly convinced of the contrary. This passionate lover pre- 
sented her with a promise of marriage, in due form, signed 
with his own hand: she would not, however, rely upon this, 
but the next. day she thought there could be no danger, when 
the earl himself came to her lodgings attended by a clergyman, 
and another man for a witness: the marriage was accordingly 
solemnized with all due ceremonies, in the presence of one of 
her fellow-players, who attended as a witness on her part. 
You will suppose, perhaps, that the new countess had nothing 
to do but to appear at court according to her rank, and to dis- 
play the earl’s arms upon her carriage. This was far from 
being the case. When examination was made concerning the 
marriage, it was found to be a mere deception: it appeared 
that the pretended priest was one of my lord’s trumpeters, and 
the witness his kettle-drummer. The parson and his compa- 
nion never appeared after the ceremony was over; and as for 
the other witness, they endeavoured to persuade her that the 
Sultana Roxana might have supposed, in some part or other of 
a play, that she was really married. It was all to no purpose, 
that the poor creature claimed the protection of the laws of 
| God and man, both which were violated and abused, as well as 
herself, by this infamous imposition: in yain did she throw 
| herself at the king’s feet to demand justice: she had only to 
| rise up again without redress ; and happy might she think her- 
| self to receive an annuity of one thousand crowns, and to 
resume the name of Roxana instead of Countess of Oxford. 


One other anecdote, and we conclude. It must be 
me that Lady Muskerry, being about to make 

er lord a father, was yet impatient to attend a Court 
ball. To disguise her figure, she wore a farthingale, 
and pinned a small cushion at her side, so as to preserve 
a continuity of roundness. Then ensued this 


COURT SCENE. 


As soon as the hour for country dances arrived, her cousin 
Hamilton was appointed her partner: she made some faint 
excuses at first, on account of the inconvenient situation she 
was then in; but soon suffered them to be overcome, in order, 
as she said, to shew her duty to the queen; and never dida 
woman in this world enjoy such complete satisfaction. We 
have already observed, that the greatest prosperity is liable to 
the greatest change: Lady Muskerry, trussed up as she was, 
seemed to feel no manner of uneasiness from the motion in 
dancing; on the contrary, being only apprehensive of the 
presence of her husband, which would have destroyed all her 
happiness, she danced with uncommon briskness, lest her ill 
| stars should bring him back before she had fully satisfied her- 
| self with it. In the midst, therefore, of her capering in this 
| indiscreet manner, her cushion came loose without her per- 

ceiving it, and fell to the ground, in the very middle of the 
| first round. The Duke of Buckingham, who watched her, 


| took it up instantly, wrapped it up in his coat, and, mimicking 








| the cries of a new-born infant, he went about inquiring for a 
nurse for the young Muskerry, among the maids of honour. 
This buffoonery, joined to the strange figure of the poor lady, 


self to be caught by its splendour, and never be so weak as to | had almost thrown Miss Stewart into hysterics ; for the princess 
transform your slave into your tyrant: as long as you pre- | of Babylon, after this accident, was quite flat on one side, and 
serve your own liberty, you will be mistress of that of others. | immoderately protuberant on the other. All those, who had 


T will relate to you a very recent proof of the perfidy of | before suppressed their inclinations to laugh, now gave them- 
man to our sex, and of the impunity they experience in all) selves free scope, when they saw that Miss Stewart was ready 
attempts upon our innocence. The Earl of Oxford fell’ to split her sides. The poor lady was greatly disconcerted : 
in love with a handsome, graceful actress, belonging to | every person was officious to console her; but the queen, who 
the duke’s theatre, who performed to perfection, parti- | inwardly laughed more heartily than any, pretended to dis- 
cularly the part of Roxana, in a very fashionable new play, | approve of their taking such liberties. Whilst Miss Hamilton 
insomuch that she ever after retained that name: this| and Mrs. Wetenhall endeavoured to refit Lady Muskerry in 
creature being both very virtuous, and very modest, or, if another room, the Duke of Buckingham told the king, that, if 
you please, wonderfully obstinate, proudly rejected the ad- | the physicians would permit a little exercise immediately after 
dresses and presents of the Earl of Oxford, This resistance ' a delivery, the best way to recover Lady Muskerry was to 
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renew the dance as-soon as ever. her infant. was replaced ; this 
advice was approved, and accordingly put in execution... The 
queen proposed, as s00n as she appeared, a second round of 
country dances; and Lady Muskerry accepting the offer,,the 
remedy had its desired effect, and entirely removed every re- 
membrance of her late mishap. 











VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Tour to and from Venice, by the Vaudois and the Tyrol. 
By L. Stuart Costre.to, author of “A Summer 
among the Boccages,” &c. London, 1846.  Ollivier. 

Turs is precisely one of those equivocal publications 

which perplex the reviewer how he shall deal with it. 

The diary of a sentimental lady is not without matter to 

amuse, especially when it relates to a tour over ground 

so interesting, though so well trodden, as that selected 
by Miss CostELLo. It is not a dull book, for her style 
is chatty and agreeable; nor is it an offensive book, for 
there is no unusual amount of blue-stockingism. But 
it has no positive excellencies. It is to be described 
rather by negatives. Nevertheless, here and there we 
come upon some amusing reading, which half redeems 
the flimsiness of that which precedes and follows. In 
such a case of doubt we prefer that our readers should 
judge for themselves whether they will order it or not, 
and we will select such passages as present the work in 
its most favourable aspect. Probably few of our readers 
have rested a day at 

MONZA- 

Monza, which formerly had a monastic character of quiet 
silence, is now noisy and disturbative. The moment a tra- 
veller stops at the Falcone, he is pounced upon by rapacious 
guides and intrusive waiters, and it is with difficulty he can 
make his way to any quarter which he desires to see, so noisy 
and vexatious are the interruptions that beset him. ‘Never- 
theless, it is worth while to endure some annoyance in order to 
gain the opportunity of beholding the beauties and curiosities 
of the fine Duomo, and to have antique memories renewed of 
the fair and famous Queen Theodolinda, the heroine of the 
Longobardi. Her story is not altogether unlike that attri- 
buted by the poet to the lovely Lalla Rookh, although her 
being a Bavarian does not suggest to the mind any very ro- 
mantic visions of 

Eyes full of sleep, and cheeks all bright with roses. 

She had, however, a great reputation for loveliness, wit, wis- 

dom, and virtue ; and Antharis, the king of the Lombards, day 

after day sat listlessly in his palace, and night after, night 
wooed sleep in vain, so anxious was he to behold the charms 
which poets sung throughout his dominions. At length, 

Antharis resolved to satisfy himself that the bride he had 

already demanded of her father Garibold was really the para- 

gon described. He set forth, therefore, towards the Bavarian 
court, disguised and ill-concealed amongst his nobles who were 
taking his message to the expectant king. He saw the en- 
chanting Theodolinda, and was at once convinced that poetry 
falls short of the reality of beauty. Well might the charming 
princess wear by her side the gorgeous fan which I held in my 
hand, and examined amongst the treasures of the church, to 
shade the glories of those 

Occhi, stelle mortali! 


whose beams captivated all who fell beneath their influence, 
The appendage is of painted leather, and its handle is most 
massive, for it appears to have been inserted, when used, in 
the case which now encloses it; this is of gold thickly en- 
crusted with jewels; a large ring is appended, by which it 
must have hung to the girdle. The comb with which she was 
accustomed to smooth her golden hair is also preserved, and 
proves that her tresses must have bees indeed redundant to 
require so powerful an instrument. The cup, perhaps the 
very same from which her daring lover ventured to entreat her 
to allow him a draught, when his boldness in kissing her fair 


hand betrayed his rank to her discerning mind, aware that | 


nature forbade 


To less than monarchs that she could be dear, 





Her cup is a hollow sapphire, or rather something very like it, 
fabricated perhaps in the furnaces of Murano, Her cross is 
of fine.crystal, with gold chaitis and pearls hanging from it ; 
her gospel. book all set with gems and antique carvings; her 
crown full of jewels and rough with barbaric gold; but what 
shall be said of her—hen and chickens ! ese singular 
figures, in a tray of silver gilt, are called Chioccia, or Chucky, 
and represent a hen and seven chickens picking up grains of 
corn, The learned aredivided as to their meaning, and singu- 
larly comic are they to look upon; the more so from being 
produced amongst church-relics, and shewn with quite as 
much solemnity as the famous iron crown, il sacro chiodo, 
which is supposed to have been hammered into a thin plate 
from one of the nails of the cross. The usual fee produced the 
usual alacrity in the good sacristans of Monza, and the crown, 
a most sacred relic, was, with the customary irreverent process, 
produced for our inspection: it is true that two or three can- 
dles were lighted in its honour, as it was placed on a pole, and 
turned round and round in its crystal vase for vulgar eyes 
to. look upon. The iron circle is enclosed in one of orna- 
mented gold, enamelled, and it is surrounded by small relics 
equally authentic, and exhibited with the same liberality ‘‘ for 
a consideration.’’ The Gothic cathedral is very impressive, 
both within and without, in spite of restorations and altera- 
tions. Queen Theodolinda’s sacred hen and chickens appear in 
a bas-relief over the grand door of entrance, and the interior 
walls are covered with dim frescoes relating to her life. 


This is a lively and graphic picture of 


TURIN. 


The concourse of people was extraordinary, and it appeared 
to me, during my short stay at Turin, that the same 
crowd was always to be found there; therefore, though it is 
by no means considered a gay capital, it must at any rate be 
called cheerful and bustling. Every now and then we came 
to a recess, before which the massy folds of a red curtain 
hung, which, being drawn aside, disclosed a richly adorned 
church, the altars blazing with lights. The shops were full of 
wares, and facing them on the opposite side of the arcade were 
placed piles of goods, tempting the purchaser nearer : amongst 
the articles exposed, finely-wrought iron bedsteads were the 
most common, and there seemed no end of toys and trifling 
objects of slight value. Fine fruit and great quantities of 
cheese were displayed every where. Priests and monks, 
dandies always smoking, smart girls in black lace veils holding 
fans coquettishly in their hands, military men and peasants, 
jostled each other in the path, which, though wide and broad, 
seemed incapable of holding all the promenaders. I met a 
party of females in black robes and veils, each wearing a most 
extraordinary shaped stiff white cap peaked in front like those 
represented in the manuscripts of the fourteenth century : 
they were accompanied by a priest, and had a most picturesque 
appearance. I understood they were a new order of sisters, 
not long established. Most of the shops are kept by French 
people, and a good deal of French is spoken here, but the 
mellifluous tones of the charming Italian nevertheless greet 
the ear at every turn: the first time they are listened to, 
the most agreeable sensations of admiration arise, and it 
never occurs to the stranger to be critical as to the dialect’s 
purity. 

The persecutions of the Protestants in the Vaudois 
drove them to take refuge in the most remarkable places. 
As thus in 

THE CAVERNS OF ANGROGNO. 


Angrogno is one of the spots where the Protestant faith has 
continued from olden time—it would be incorrect to say it 
still flourishes, but it exists. At Roras, La Torre, and all 
between St. Marguerite, and Villars, and Bobi, the Protestants 
have had their strongholds, and though driven from them by 
persecution from age to age, they have resolutely fought the 
good fight of faith, and kept their ground to the last. Their 
enemies dare no longer say of them as they once did: 

El! es Vaudés, é degné de murir. 
He is a Vaudois, and worthy of death. 





Nor are they at liberty, if they had the desire, to carry those 
| edicts into effect, which are still unrepealed, and which give 
| fearful odds against the heretics. Even lately, when new laws 
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were made at Turin, and the Vaudois ‘petitioned to have’ these [they exhibited, but at the singular gloom and’ loneliness of the 


edicts revoked, a refusal was given. I looked over some of these, 
which are most cruelly severe against the Protestants, and 
restrict them from promulgating ‘‘loro falsa religione :’’ the 
necessity is there pointed out of curbing them, and it is 
shewn “ quanto fosse necessario di troncare il capo a quest’ 
Idra.”” The eight hundred Protestants in Turin, and the 
twenty-five thousand scattered in the valleys, still ‘stand within 
the danger”’ of their foes, if they dared use the power still 
left them, but all the Protestant powers of Europe extend 
their protection to this remnant, and they have nothing now 
but petty annoyances to dread. The time was, when men, 
women, and children were forced to fly from the fary of their 
persecutors, and to conceal themselves in caves, of which the 
most remarkable is La Roche de Vandelin, which is one of 
nature’s marvels, formed as if on purpose to afford shelter to 
the distressed multitude. It is capable of holding from three 
to four thousand persons, and is naturally divided into cham- 
bers, with apertures in the rock which serve as windows; it 
has a fountain of pure water in the midst, and places which 
can be used as ovens if required, and to crown all, has but 
one entrance by a single hole, so small that only one person 
can enter at a time, so that a determined individual could 
defend a whole community against a powerful enemy, as was 
done in the days of the perilous struggles which the Vaudois 
had to go through. 


We can vouch for the accuracy as well as for the 

spirit of this sketch of 
PADUA. 

The Prato has a moat round it of clear water, and pretty 
flying bridges lead into its groves, which are crowded with 
statues, representing the great personages who have made 
Padua illustrious in the course of many ages. These figures, 


continued arcades. I lost my way’ several times, owing to the 
extreme similarity they possess; and it seemed to me that I 
was always going round and round in a circle of mazes, and 
gaining little ground, in spite of the distance traversed. There 
must certainly be something- necromantic in this extraordinary 
old city, which seems a fitting abode for exorcisers of spirits, 
and all who hold communion with other worlds; and many 
such are saidita haye-hed theipabodein Padua. As I hurried 
along the close arcades, I came suddenly to an opening, and 
observed a strange block of sculptured stone, standing against 
a wall. On examining it attentively, I found it to be an an- 
cient Roman tomb, under a canopy. This, I was informed, 
is held in great veneration at Padua as the tomb of Antenor, 
the supposed founder of the city. It is a curious relic to 
stumble on at the corner of a street; but nothing in Padua is 
commonplace, or like any other spot. 


Take now a minutely faithful inventory of 


A VAUDOIS PASTOR’S HOUSE. 


At Villar we paid another unsuccessful visit to the house of 
a minister, who was absent, like many of his brethren, on a 
pastoral excursion : his housekeeper did the honours of his 
simple cottage most cheerfully, and seldom could a picture be 
presented of less sophisticated habits and manners. Here was 
no evidence of comfort or luxury, no easy chairs and velvet 
sofas, no elegant curtains and commodious study-tables, like a 
parsonage house in England. The general arrangement of the 
Barbe’s abode was more resembling the scanty conveniences 
of a Welsh curate of the Established Church in neglected 
| Wales. We were shewn into the parlour, a boarded apart- 
ment, without carpet, furnished with three coarse hard chairs, 
and two deal tables, much marked with ink, but very clean ; 
on one of these some German and French books and a pile of 





gleaming through the bright foliage, have a very pleasing 
effect, and the idea of this homage to genius is certainly well 
worthy of imitation: some of the statues are well executed, all 
have merit, and the general effect is good. This is the fashion- 
able promenade of the Paduans on Sundays and holidays, 


papers were placed. There were shutters to the one window, 
| but no curtains; and there were large drawers to the largest 
| table, which appeared to serve as cupboards, from the articles 
produced from them, namely, salt and knives. A tin tray, 
with sparkling water and glasses, was brought to us, which 





when the Prato presents a remarkable and peculiarly animated 
coup d’@il, such as no other town that I have seen affords. 
The Palazzo delle Ragiore is in the same style as that which 
had so much attracted me at Vicenza, but is infinitely finer. 
The enormous roof has the same clumsy effect ; and the open 
arches, loggie, and ornaments of the exterior are as striking ; 
but the interior is far more so, being of larger dimensions, and 
more curious in its contents. The hall is. two hundred and forty 
feet long, eighty broad, and eighty high; and is said to be 
the largest, unsupported by pillars, in the world, <A great 
magician, according to popular belief, erected the roof, after 
designs from some Eastern palace, another constructed the 
remainder, and a greater still, the necromancer Giotto, adorned 
the building with paintings, which still glow on the walls with 
gold and azure. A mysterious light enters this magnificent 
hall from apertures in the ceiling, and the rays of the sun are 
so directed as to fall at the proper time on the painted signs 
of the zodiac, which are seen gleaming on the panels. The 
busts of illustrious Paduans, from Livy their early to Belzoni 
their later boast, adorn this. singular gallery, some within, 
some without the building: strange carvings appear over the 
doorways, full of historical information. Across the floor, 
passing from a golden aperture in the roof, a line of meridian 
light throws its bright streak. A block of black granite 
holds a conspicuous station at one end of the chamber, 
which I imagined to have been one of the relics pre- 
sented by Belzoni to his native town, but which I found 
was the ‘stone of shame,” used for the exposure of 
debtors; a sort of Queen’s Bench to clear away debts, 
not uncommon in this part of Italy, and seen in many} 
of the towns. Occupying an immense space in the hall, | 


stands a colossal model of a very clumsy horse, about | 


which I had some difficulty in obtaining information. At| 
length the custode, a remarkably lazy individual, condescended | 
to mention that this extraordinary apparition was the Trojan | 
horse: but to all inquiry of why it was placed there, for what | 
purpose executed, who was the artist, or what was its destina- | 
tion, his only answer was, ‘‘ Io non so niente,’’ and I was left | 
to my ignorance and its effect—wonder. JI was amused as | 
well as surprised in the streets of Padua, not at the beauties | 

; 


was all we required, and all, probably, that could well have 
| been given; and I imagined I detected a sigh of regret, and 
| something like mortified hospitable feeling, as the good-natured 
; housekeeper placed this refreshment on her absent master’s 
| table. The kitchen and sleeping rooms of the establishment 
| were extremely neat, but as bare as economy could desire ; yet 
| there was an air of cheerfulness about the place, which shewed 
that the good clergyman, who bears a very high character for 
benevolence towards the poor, was content in his simple do- 
micile. 


On the lake of Como our tourist fell in with a musical 
and poetical boatman, who sung some fine songs, and 
afterwards presented her with the words, which she has 
translated. 


I asked him, now that he was fairly warmed into verse and 
melody, to sing me some ballad of the country; and after 
launching forth into praises of the seraphic voice of his 
countryman Rubini, of whom he seemed an adorer, and re- 
gretting his own voice was less charming, he began to warble 
with considerable taste an extremely pretty lay of a ‘‘ giorno 
di nozze,’’ setting forth the beauties of the bride with the 
‘* piccola manina”’ and the delights ‘della cara, della cara 
gioventi,’’ the melodious language supplying much of the charm 
of the subject :— 





WEDDING SONG. 


The maid with the little hand 
To-day is made a bride : 

A wreath of snowy roses 
Around her brow is tied. 


There are roses in her path, 

And on her cheeks are more, 
And her tiny foot is pressing 

Red leaves that strew the shore. 


Our bark is full of flowers, 
But we have left a place 

For the maiden and the bridegroom— 
They take but little space, 
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Her boddiee is all deeked 
With gold and pearls so rare, 
And silver pins are, shini 
Amidst her glossy hair, 
The happy hours fleet fast 
Of youth’s delicious spring, 
It leayes the tender nightingale 
But little time to sing ! 
There are clouds that come so quiekly 
Over summer’s tranquil sky ; 
You must take the blissful minutes, 
Nor give them time to fly, 
Our bark has waited long, 
The blue waves beat. the strand— 
Let us sing the bridal carol 
For the maid with the little hand. 


Algeria in 1845. A Visit to the French Possessions in 
Africa. By Count Sr. Marie, formerly of the French 
Military Service. London, 1846. Bentley. 

Here is a remarkable specimen of the success with 
which a man who walks about with open eyes and ears 
may write a very amusing, aye, and a very informing 
book, with very little personal experience. The Count 
Sr. Marie saw but the borders of the countries he 
describes. His visits were limited to three towns, Al- 
giers, Bona, and Oran. His longest trip into the inte- 
rior did not involye an absence of more than three days. 
He is no reader, and certainly not.a thinker. He does 
not seek to instruct us by love of the past, disquisitions on 
the present, or prophecies of the future. He is content 
sunply to relate in a light off-hand manner, with much 
of the point and antithesis with which the modern litera- 
ture of Franee abounds, just that which he has seen and 
heard; the latter forming the greater portion of his 
narrative. His principal informant was one M. R——, 
a friend, whose incognito is studiously preserved, but in 
whose communications the Count appears to place im- 
plieit confidence, and so, between them, they have con- 
trived to make up a book which will be read with, in- 
terest, more especially as the subject is one upon which 
information of any kind will be welcome. Its merits, 
like those of works of its class, will be best illustrated 
by extracts, and we proceed, according to the favourite 
fashion, to present some of the passages possessing the 
most of novelty to our readers. 

Algeria must be a terrible service for the soldiery of 
France; sufficient to damp the most ardent military 
mania. But promotion there is rapid, and, as it would 
seem, at the pleasure of the colonel, without distinction 
of ranks, so that there is hope to cheer their sufferings. 
The wounded find little helps in a climate where wounds 
are more fatal than in ours. The Count describes 
a scene of this sort. The French talk much of the 
glory of their conquests ; let them reverse the medal. 


We had not proceeded far when we were met by an ad- 
vanced guard of soldiers, preceding a convoy of sick and 
wounded men, carried on prolonges, a sort of long waggon 
used for the conveyance of forage. We counted ten waggons, 
each of which contained about thirty men, who were trans- 
ferred from the hospital of Medeah to that of Blidah. The 
waggons were followed by a train of mules, laden with cacoleds, 
in which were sick officers proceeding on the same destination, 
availing themselves of the escort of the convoy. What.asad 
spectacle was this! three hundred brave men, mutilated, and 
worn out by fatigue and suffering, not even permitted to die 
tranquilly in an hospital bed. I was assured that every day 
fresh convoys were pursuing the same route; and if the men 
do not specdily recover or, die, they are removed to make 
room for others ; thus encountering’ the fatigues of another long 
journey, to be transferred to another hospital. The conse- 
quence is, that these invalids frequently perish on the road. 
The last waggon of the convoy we passed contained the dead 
bodies of two unfortunate men who had perished by being ex- 
posed to the chill air of the defiles, and their fevered and shi- 
vering comrades seemed to envy their fate. Iwas deeply 





moved at the sight of these poor fellows, as the 
past us. Their features were drawn, their eyes 
clothes tattered’; but in spite of all this misery and 
each one grasped his musket. ‘The condition of 
voys of sick and wounded must be dreadful indeed, 
are detached from an expedition on a march. In 
before they can reach an hospital they may possibly 
traverse tracts of country occupied by unsubjugated or 
lious Arab tribes. So that, when not protected by sufficiently 
strong escorts, these convoys encounter the most dreadful dis- 
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of its march. It then becomes necessary to send the invalids 
to the nearest hospital. A commander has not always a suf- 
ficient force to enable him to detach a number of men to form 
an adequate escort for one of these convoys. To avoid a sur- 
prise, the invalids are carried on the backs of mules, and are 
obliged to travel day and night; it thus usually happens that 
half of them perish on the road... An instance of these conveys 
being attacked by the Arabs occurred shortly after the first 
occupation of Blidah. At a little distance beyond the village 
of Benri Mered, twenty prolonges laden with sick and wounded 
were surrounded by a multitude of Arabs, and the helpless 
sufferers were mercilessly butchered, The diseases incidental 
to the climate are of the most virulent kind, and can be sub- 
dued only by violent remedies. Intermitting fever, which 
yields only to potent doses of quinine, and dysentery, checked 
only by opium, are disorders of constant recurrence in all 
parts of the French possessions here. Brain fever is also very 
frequent. Wounds caused by ‘firearms always present a very 
serious character. When limbs are thus wounded, it is gene- 
rally necessary to resort to amputation. There is always 
great difficulty in stopping the effusion of blood from wounds 
received in the very hot season and during the excitement of 
battle, and this cannot be adequately done on the field. The 
men are therefore placed on cacoleds, and, after a journey of 
some days, they at length reach an hospital. The treatment 
of the patients then becomes a matter of great difficulty. It 
not unfrequently happens that a second amputation is neces- 
sary; and it is fortunate if, even by this extreme remedy, the 
frightfully rapid progress of gangrene can be arrested. 


Turn to a less painful topic— 


SPORTING IN ALGERIA. 


Next to the wolf, the jackal is the most general and most 
favourite object of the chase. This animal is, hunted for its 
skin, which in the winter season is rather pretty, but its flesh 
is not eatable. The lynx is rarely seen. The hyena is com- 
mon enough, and not so fieree as is usually supposed. The 
panther is less frequently met with. As to the lion and the 
tiger, they must be sought on the confines of the desert. The 
wild boar, the hare, the rabbit, the red partridge, and in some 
places the black swan, are all very common. The porcupine 
is not, properly speaking, an object of the chase; but that 
animal is sometimes hunted because it injures dogs by wound- 
ing them with its quills. The porcupine is very destructive to 
kitchen-gardens, especially to potato-plantations ; and there- 
fore, whenever the animal is found in those places, it is usually 
destroyed. Some’of the richer colonists hunt for their diver- 
sion in the country adjacent to Algiers. Two gentlemen, MM. 
de Haultlieu and Belleroche, have fine packs of hounds and 
studs of horses. The former was described to me as a perfect 
Nimrod, and is said to excel in boar-hunting. The jackal is 
exceedingly cunning; and if he is to be caught by bait, the 
utmost precaution and the most unbroken stillness are re- 
quired to draw him from his lair. These animals usvall 
prowl about in bands of seven or eight, but towards nightfall 
it is no unfrequent oceurrence for a troop of one or fwo hundred 
to sally forth in search of prey. They serve as guides to the 
hyenas, who have not so keen a scent, though their sense of 
hearing is exquisitely delicate, On the path over which the 
jackals have passed during the evening, the hyena is almost 
sure to appear. When the jackal is hunted by hounds, the 
method observed in the chase is the same as in fox-hunting. 
Lion-hunting is very rare ; those animals are not very common, 
and there is, moreover, much danger attending their pursuit. 
When a lion shews himself near the dwellings of any of the 
native tribes, the Arabs are filled with alarm. They send to 
inform the French authorities, who take measures to kill the 
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fearfal intruder ; or they order out some companies of troops, 
and imal is hunted ina regular battue.. The amateur 
hunters go within the confines of the batiue ; but if the animal 
should stand fiercely on the defensive, woe to the amateurs! 
Indeed, a lion-hunt never takes. place without the sacrifice of 
three or four lives, to say nothing of wounds and other serious 
injuries. The lion, when excited to his utmost fury, darts on 
the hunters with a degree of rapidity and ferocity which 
nothing can avert. Ata hunt which recently took place inthe 
environs of Oran, twenty.hunters, who were in the centre of 
the battue, suddenly stopped short, They had reached a clump 
of trees, on the stems of which the lion had inserted his claws, 
as cats sometimes do on articles of furniture. The traces thus 
left by the ferocious animal so completely checked the ardour 
of the hunters, that they. allowed the lion to walk away very 
leisurely at the distance of about a thousand paces from them, 
without making any attempt, to cut off his retreat, 


Here is a brief sketch of one who has acquired a sort 
of infamous celebrity in Europe :— 


MARSHAL BUGEAUD,. 


Marshal Bugeaud, the Governor of Algiers, is a man of 
great military ability, and of the most perfect integrity. He 
is out and out a soldier; and is jealous of his authority. He 
wishes to do too much by himself in the colony; and he stops 
at nothing, overthrowing every obstacle that stands in his 
way. M. Blandel, an able man, who held a high civil ap- 
pointment in France, was sent to Algiers, but he was obliged 
toretarn, The Minister of War in Paris is himself often em- 
barrassed with the Marshal, whose manners are rough and 
blunt, and who, it is said, has been heard to say, ‘‘ L’ Afrique, 
c’est moi!’’ He is theterror of the Arabs, and his cordial 


reception of Colonel Pelissier, when he retarned from his | 
Dahra expedition, showed that he himself thought but light of | 


the sacrifice of 1,200 victims. 
His officers have followed his example, as witness :— 
The staff-officers who surround Marshal Bugeaud imitate 








a. 


a minimum sum assigned to each of the dead, without taking 
account of the living; from which it may be inferred that the 
enormous figure of one hundred and fifty millions does not 
represent one fourth of the real amount. 








And prospects do not improve. This is the sort of 
enemy with whom they are econtending—a foe more 
really formidable than would be a more civilized and 
regularly organized force, for the Algerians never will 
know when they are beaten. They fly only to rally again: 
are routed but to re-appear in another quarter. This is 
the Count’s picture of 


ALGERIAN WARFARE. 


Viewing on the one hand this army of one huadred thousand 
men, so brave and warlike, and on the other hand the Arab 
and Moorish population, one cannot withhold from the latter 
a sentiment of admiration. Enclosed within a narrow circle, 
under an incessant and active watch, almost destitute of arms, 
without resources, without means of concentration, they, never- 
theless, rise up bravely twice every year. When the Barbary 
fig and the orange are ripe, the war-cry resounds through the 
mountains, and the night-fires blaze on the heights of the 
Atlas : these are the signals for the tribes in the plain, The 
men mount their horses, fall upon the advanced posts, and 
pillage and slaughter all the French they can find, Then some 
of our columns arrive, bury the dead, and, should some of the 
unfortunate Arabs escape into their caves, they are roasted, 
and this is called a victory. One individual maintains the 
sacred fire among the Arabs—the Emir, Abd-el-kader! Whena 
young Marabout of thirty-five, he threw aside his staff, and 
girding on his yatagan, he uttered the words, ‘‘ My brethren, 
be free!’’ His voice is. powerful, and he is obeyed. At first 
the French spoke of him derisively. When it was known that 
he had appeared on any point, they declared themselves happy 
to have a palpable enemy to deal with. They seemed to sport 


| with him, and to let him escape in their encounters. It was 
| Said that the French troops often had opportunities of capturing 


the unpolished manners of their chief, and carry them to a) him, but would not. However, his power grew up insensibly. 
degree of coarseness. One of his aides-de-camp in fall uni- | As the head of religion he has proclaimed a Hely War. The 


form, wearing a colonel’s epaulets, was dining one day at the 
Regency Restaurant in Algiers. Impatient because a waiter 
did not remove his plate as quickly as he wished, he threw it 


, standard which is carried before him was brought from Mecca, 
| and probably, if any power were to aid him in his plans, France 
| would soon be nothing in Africa. In the brilliant reports of 


at the man’s head. The waiter, who was carrying a dish con- | the Marshal, he is always put to flight; but why is he not 


taining an omelette, threw it in the colonel’s face. The result | 


was a scuffle, in which the colonel did not figure in the most 
dignified point of view. 

Besides the indirect evils resulting from the low tone 
of morals induced by such a service, the direct cost of 
these possessions is frightful. This is 


THE PRICE OF A COLONY. 


The sacrifice of men is proved by some very correct sta- 
tistical accounts which have been kindly communicated to me. 
I find that the average mortality during fifteen years is one 
hundred men per day, in consequence of sickness or the fire 
of the enemy ; making an annual loss of 36,500 individuals ; 
consequently during these fifteen years since the occupation, 
France must have lost 547,500 men. The sacrifice of money 
is thus calculated. Every year five millions of francs for the 
army, over and above the ordinary pay which the soldiers 
would receive if they were in France; two millions for the 
navy ; two millions for persons employed in the different de- 
partments of civil service, viz. the administration of the In- 
terior, of Finance, of the Police, of Rivers and Forests, and of 
the Clergy; and, finally, one million for the secret fund, for 
presents and losses. All these items form a total of ten mil- 
lions of francs annually, which, multiplied by fifteen for the 
years of occupation, gives the sum of one hundred and fifty 
millions. This appears enormous, but is nevertheless below 
the mark, for the 547,500 deaths must be taken into account. 
Each of the men who have perished in Algeria cannot have 
cost less than two hundred and seventy-four francs. It must 
have been necessary to prepare stations, with allowances to 
support them on their march from the interior to the place of 
embarkation ; to convey them and provide for them in vessels 
often hired from commercial companies; to clothe, and arm 
them ; to nurse them in the hospitals, and leave them their 
shirts to be buried in. Thus the whole amount is absorbed in 





pursued? Is it that his horses are more fleet than those of 
the French? It is pretended he has been defeated, but no 
such thing. At the head of four regiments of regulars, formed 
in the European manner, commanded by a French captain of 
artillery, with the field-pieces carried by camels, and twenty- 
five thousand Arab horsemen, he is encamped tranquilly on 
the confines of the Desert, on the other side of the Great Atlas. 
There his troops repuse until he resolyes to commence a new 
campaign. 


And these active bands are met by troops burdened 
after this fashion :— 


THE FRENCH TROOPS. 


When marching on an expedition, every man carries for his 
own usé, a week’s supply of biscuits (three biscuits being the 
daily ration), forty ball-cartridges, his clothes, a blanket, and 
his musket. In addition to this, each man carries for the ge- 
neral use of the brigade, one or more of the following articles, 
as may be found cenvenient,—yviz. a bucket for water, an iron 
pot for preparing soup, white bread for sopping in the soup, 
coffee, sugar, bacon, salt, and rice ; of each article a supply 
sufficient for eight or ten men during a week. The fatigue of 
carrying these loads during the long days of an African sum- 
mer may be easily imagined ; and the difficulties of the march 
are not a little augmented by the necessity of frequently work- 
ing a passage through thickets where there is no beaten track. 
Should a river intervene, it must be forded ; then, after plung- 
ing into the cold water, the men have to march over a plain of 
burning sand. Amidst all the hardships the soldiers have to 
endure, feverish thirst is not the least; yet it must be borne, 
for he who slakes his thirst by drinking water is doomed to 
destruction. His limbs totter beneath him, and an uncon- 
querable drowsiness subdues his senses. He can no longer 
keep up with his comrades, and the column marches on. He 
knows that sleep is death, for the Arabs are sure to find him. 
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Unable, holreved longer to contend aguas the pertinent 
sensation, he throws himself on the ground beneath ‘the:shade 
of a bush; and should’ he have sufficient strength remaining, 
he probably uses it to terminate: his existence: 


We have seen something of lions as game in Algeria. 
View them now in another character. 


NOVEL PETS, 


My friend had a visit to pay to M. E+, a French gentle. 
man, and I accompanied him. The house was dpén,” and’ 6n 
entering the inner,court, we knocked at the'door of'a saloon ; 
we were requested, by a female voice, to’ come’ ‘ih.”’ 'M, 
R— opened the door ; then, with an ait of consternation; shut 
it immediately, and told me ‘thére were two lions going about 
at liberty in.the saloon. He had ‘searcély told me this,“when 
Madame L— herself opened ‘the'dooy', and’ beg#ed' of ‘us’ to 
enter, observing that we need be ~under'no alarm, ‘4s the lions 
were perfectly tame, We followed the lady, an@ as‘soon as I 
sat down, the male lion came and Iaid‘his head on’ my’ knee. 
As. for the lioness, she leaped on the divan beside Madame 
L—, looking at us from time to time, and sometiniés giving a 
growllike an angry cat. These two animals were about’ seven 


‘years old, and were very great pets: “Mddame’ B— called 


away that one who seemed to have taken a ‘liking to mie, and I 
was not sorry to see him withdraw peaceably. '* We ‘took ‘our 
departure, carefully avoiding: any hasty, movyements,... When I 
was out of the house, I felt, that I could breathe more atany 
ease. I was amazed to find that a lady could muster courage 
to trust herself with two such companions. 


.. The account of. the. Zouayes, an ‘African regiment re- 
markable for their. bravery, will greatly interest, the, 
reader :— 

THE ,ZOWAY, ES 


<asered. b ‘Be asked the ceviaber ;what.business be bad 
‘in @ stéition belonging ‘to, .the,-police;of,; the, acta and 
what bad»-become .of.,:the’.two .soldiers, he 

there the day before../; After, a, very ‘brief; ee Neer 
‘shoemaker and bis ass were turned off-withont ceremony. The 
poor man applied, to the eolonel forredress; and on inquiry it 
tarned out that the two.soldiers to. whom the money had been 
paid had been lodged inthe house.as prisoners the night pre- 
viously ,; and-as there were no;,doors tothe ;house, they were 
left there on parole. The poor ae jad.no, alternative 
but to look out far nother. 8 shop. , The following anecdote 
‘affords an instance of t' irit. “One day, after 

the French ‘were definitively ‘istalled it Blidah for the third 
time, three Zouaves were idly strolling about, in thé hopes of 
falling on some ischeme for getting alittle: eee which they 
might spend for their amusement, . "Phey.carried their muskets 
en bandouliére, which.,was the, practice. at that time, as the 
environs. of the: town, were not,then ani safe, Having ene 
toa retired spot, where some horses, hegngins.ta 

darmes; were tied by the Ae ae they sat. down and Tighe 
theirpipes,-; Suddenly one. of the, party.started up, .an 

the strap by which. one. ofthe horses was attached ; the, Ta 
took fright,,and dashed off likea shot into aneig ppeighinnnagarare 
of orange-trees.., Not wishing to attract attention by any 

ried movement, the soldiers: walked. very leisurely in the, he direc. 
tion taken by the shorse,,,.They soon overtook him, for the 
poor animal, satisfied with,a few, moments’ liberty, was, now 
tranguilly grazing... A shot from one of, the Zeperes soon laid 
{him dead. ,, They then cut, off the two. legs,. d carrying them 
tothe shop of a butcher, they.told him: that ing stationed on 
guard in some fields where.some bullocks were kept, they had 
killed one, and wished to; sell; him; part. of it, butcher, 


finding, it suited his interest to affect to. believe this story, paid 


‘one hundredt'sous. for, the horge’s. legs... The, animal, they had 


It is divided into three battalions, one beings in rom. of thé: ) thus .destroyed:.. was,/an. ‘Arab pallet of matchless beauty. 


three provinces. ‘On all occasions, »whénever }this) regiment} 
has been engaged, it has ‘been invariably triumphant, even) 
where other troops have faileds Lately,: a! regiment just, ar< 
rived from France lost its colours in ‘a battle, the, name. of 
which I forget; the colonel, in despair, directed the. Zouaves 
to rush on the enemy}; the standard wasiretaken, and,brought 
to the colonel, who embraced ‘it with tears in his eyes,': It 
would appear that this corps:has been @ftener decimated, than 
any other. It has existed only: five! years, and: already ‘the 
officers and ‘men, ’so frequently under ‘the: fire. of the,enemy, 
have been seven times recruited:- The: Zouaves have always 
had the honour of being engaged in the most perilous actions. 
When the Duke of Orteans-wished-to-reward a private Zouave 
with the cross of the legion.of h our, M. Cavagnac, then the 


colonel in command, observed to him, ‘‘ If your royal highness 


wishes to recompense acts of bravery, you must provide, deco} 


rations for every;man in the regiment.’’ But the Zouaves, 
like many ether good soldiers, are very mauveis sujets. _ This 
fact was exemplified in two anecdotes, of the truth’ ‘of which 
M, R— has assured me. On the ‘first ‘o¢cupation ‘of Blidah 
by the French, some colonists: followed’ the en 2 
columns, hoping to profit by sonie’ of ‘those chances: whic 

always occur on'the taking of a town after an/assault or battle: 
The Zouaves had occupied the place two: daysy when a,man, @ 
shoemaker by trade, driving before hivai;an asa, loaded ,with 
pieces of leather, lasts, and tools, made his appearance. At 
the corner of one of the streets, two soldiers, who were in a 
Moorish house, called to him, and asked him Wino! he “was and 
where he was going. He answered that he was a shoemaker, ' 
and that he had come to Blidah’ to settle. ~The ‘soldiers pro- 
posed to sell him the house in which they were. *© My> coms 
rade and J,”” said one of them, ‘ got possession of this ruinous 
place when the town was taken: you kriow that on’such occa- 

sions wlat soldiers take becomes their own property. If you 
wish to have the house, we will sell it to you.’” The shoe- 
maker was well pleased with the proposal. He agreed to buy 
the house, thinking himself very lucky im getting so good a 
bargain. He — to give the price’ demanded, viz. fifty 
francs —tw enty-five down, and the remainder in’ a'year. He 
did not Lesitate a moment, being fearfal of letting so. good a 
chance escape. The money was paid, the Zouaves withdrew, 
and the shoemaker installed himself in his new premises. 
Next morning a corporal presented himself at the door of 
the house, and after looking about for a few moments, 





4 But,’ observed, M,, R-——,;, ‘¢ you were. to 
wepeat one-half, the anecdotes had are, meee Si of the Zouayes, 
their courage and their.conquests. A stand of colours, wrought 
for.this regiment by the Queen of the French, was perforated 
by fifteen balls. in the first engagement in»which it appeared, 
and made feur lieutenants onthe field of. battle, three e 
having: been killed: The assaultof the breach at Constantine, 
and many other, exploits redounding tothe honour and teat 
ofthe, Zouaves, amply. atone for the faults of, some individuals 
of the-regiment.| As to those who: were guilty. of, any serious 
offences, the colonel/always-managed to save, them from the 
sénterive}of ..a court-martial, ‘by, placing them in.a_positie in 
-whigh :they were enabled to rush .on.the ranks. of, the enemy. 
A Zouave so .placed. never survived iat engagement,” The 
Spahis comprise four regiments.of cavalr all under:the com- 
mend.of General, Yussuf, who hag reel retamed that rank 
under certain restrictions, which prevent him, from competing 
with other generals. for promotion. in the, French army,,..He is 
a-man.of talent and courage, and full yt enthusiasm, His pre- 
gence. of mind. secured, the: victory, of Isly, which was, for a 
time compromised by the retreat of the Spahis Phen charging 
the Arab-canaon. 


An odd story is told of the daring of ABD-EL-KADER, 
the truth of which we Venture to doubt: The Count was 
probably “ sold”” by his friend the Be'gian. 


On the 14th of last November I went to breakfast with a 
young: Belgian-with whom oI shad: .become. acquainted... He 
resided im thie upper part of the city:of Algiers, On entering 
my friend’s apartment,‘ I: found him eonversing with an Arab, 
who: was seated smoking his pipe.» I:could.not distinetly, see the 
stranger's features, for:his hatch fell'very much over, his, fore- 
head. Rice, eitrons, and water'were served to hia, and whilst 
he was partaking of these refreshments, I had an opportunity 
of observing his countenance, . My friend did not ask him to 
take wine, which I.;had known him: to.,offer, to,Arabs, who 
would frequently partake of it. The.stranger spoke but little, 
and the few observations he made were delivered in a slow and 
sententious manner., There was something about him which 
denoted: intellectual superiority. .,I.was then given. to under- 
stand that he was the Sheik of Djebel. Amon, a tribe which has 
long been subjected and remained faithful to France. I made 
no inguiries about this person, though I could not fail to be 
struck by the dignity of his manner and deportment. After 
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breakfast he took his leave, and departed alone. T'wo days 
after this occurrence I again saw my Belgian friend. “ You 
were very fortunate the other day,’”’ said he. ‘The Arab 
whom you 'saw, when you breakfasted with me, was no other 
than the Emir himself. ‘He came the ‘night before as far as 
Bouffarik. In the morning he trode onan ass from Bouffarik 
to Algiers, and he entered the city along with a party of 
country people. ‘To'prevent detection,” he catried four hens, 
which he sold in the market-place.”’ I thought my friend 
was jesting $"but he pledged his word of honour that what he 
had told me was true. 


_» At a dinner party at Medeah, the Count met a young 
interpreter, who gave him the following curious particu- 
lars of some 

RELIGIOUS ‘RITES. IN ALGERIA, 


The gentleman seated next me was a young interpreter, who 
rpoke English remarkably'well, and who had ‘collected a vast 
deal of information in the course of extensive travels. During 
dinner he amused us by repeating a number of Arab proverbs, 
among which were’ the following :—‘ If your friend is:‘made 
of honey, do not eat him all up.’’ “If you travel through 
the orn | of the blind, be blind yourself.” «‘ When you 
are the anvil, have patience ; when you are the hammer, strike 
straight and well.’” “He who cannot fake a hint will not 
comprehend a long éxplanation.”” “‘ The mother of the mur- 
dered man may sleep ;but the mother of the ‘murderer can- 
not.” 7 like thé head of a dog better than the tail of a 
lion.” “ Take council 6f oné greater, and of one less than 
yourself; and afterwards form your own opinion.’”” There is 
great simplicity im ull these quaint proverbs. If, as it is said, 
proverbs are the wisdom of the nation, they may also be called 
the wisdom of individuals: In all the Eastern proverbs there 
is great depth of thought, and they express opinions which are 
the result of long experience and reflection. This young in- 
terpreter was, during three months, detained as a prisoner of 
war by the Emir, Abd-el-Kader, by whom he’was very well 
treated. As he spoke the Arabic language perfectly, and 
Ps ory his willingness to become a Mussulman, he was 
initiated into the mysteries of the mosque. While he was at 
Tagadem, two Marabouts endeavoured to get possession of 
him. One belonged to the sect of Abou Beker, the other to 
the sect of Ali Mahomed, cousin of the Prophet, and husband 
of his daughter Fatima. Orie day, the ititended convert was 
taken to a grand festival of the Beiram, which was attended by 
all the sheiks of the tribes subject to the Emir. But I will 
tell the story in his own words: “‘I accompanied the two 
Marabouts,” said he, “to the grand mosque of Tagadem, 
along with all the sheiks and cadis. With the prayer com- 
menced my torture; for nothing could be more harassing 
than the kneeling, the prostrations with the face on the 
ground, the rising up’ only for another prostration, 
then the same ceremony over again, and so on, just as it 
pleases the priest who directs the prayer. My attention was 
soon fixed by the thundering noise of the band of music which 
preceded the Emir in person. He was followed by the Psylles, 
a troop of nien wearing high pointed hats of felt, from which 
hung the tails of jackals. To their natural beards were added 
artificial ones of flax. Each held in his hand a large adder, 
and the reptiles twisting about, tried to fasten on every person 
within their reach, Occasionally a Psyll¢ would take one of 
these adders in his mouth, and bite it with so much violence, 
that the reptile, becoming furious, hissed with pain, and made 
frightful contortions; sometimes rolling itself round. the arms 
which confined it, returning bite for bite. Then the Arabs, 
getting alarmed, would fall back ; but they seemed tobe more 
awed by the Psylles, than afraid of the serpents which strug- 
gled in their grasp. The instruments of the band consisted of 
large kettle-drums; shrill hautboys, and tam-tams, beat with 
leather thongs. The band was followed by the standards of 
the Emir and the other sheiks. A throng-of women and chil- 
dren testified’ their joy by loud shoutings, with which they 
made the edifice resound. Having advanced near the altar, 
the Psylles described’ a large circle, in the midst of which the 
Emir placed himself, and behind him were ranged the standard- 
bearers and the musicians. At a: given signal, the devotees, 
young and old, rushed within the circle, ranging themselves 
one behind the other. Each laid his two hands on the 
shoulders of the person nearest him, and thus, holding to- 








gether, they commenced the religious dance. Balancing first 
on one foot, then on another, they made their heads follow 
the movements of the body. These movements were at first, 
like the music, rather slow ; but they soon acquired vast ra- 
pidity. The circles moved with a velocity of which no idea 
can be formed but by seeing them. The Emir chanted the 
profession of faith, the ‘* Al/ah illa Allah?’ (There is no 
other god but God.) Every individual repeated it at first 
clearly and distinctly, then in.a sort of hoarse tone, and pre- 
sently in a stifled manner, until at last it became a death-like 
convulsive rattle in the throat. The features became dis- 
torted, the mouth convulsed and foaming, the eyes glared, the 
throat swelled, the breathing became short ard difficult; and 
at length the devotees fell down in fits. The circle gradually 
diminishing, some of the youngest and most vigorous of the 
dancers still tried to support themselves, but in the end their 
fall was only the more terrible. I saw one of them fall as if struck 
byathunderbolt, and his gushing blood stained the vestments 
of the Emir, His hands and feet were then eagerly kissed. 
He was a saint, The people rushed forward, that they might 
have the happiness of saying they had beheld him. His 
clothes were. torn to rags, each little fragment being taken 
away asa relic. At night the same scene was acted over 
again ; and. then \the glare of the coloured lamps gave to all 
who took part in it a diabolical aspect. It was altogether like 
an infernal rite. 


Savans are as open to imposition in Algeria as in 
Paris. Here is a specimen of 


A CLEVER SELL, 

M. de St. Vincent, the president of one of the learned 
societies of France, visited Africa with a view to the prose- 
cution of researches in natural history. He was very active 
in inquiring after curious specimens, and paid largely for all 
that were brought to him. One day a subaltern officer pre- 
sented to him two rare phenomena, in the shape of a couple of 
rats, each of which had a long excrescence issuing from the 
top of the nose, and resembling the trunk of an elephant. Our 
naturalist eagerly made himself master of the valuable prizes, 
assigned to them their appropriate scientific classification, 
under the name of the rat trompe, and transmitted intelligence 
of the important discovery to the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. 
But lo! ‘after the lapse of a few days, the excrescence became 
dry and dropped Off; and on examination, it was discovered 
that the interesting phenomenon was a mere imposition! In- 
cisions had been made above the noses of the animals, and the 
tails of two other rats inserted into them. The mystification 
was complete. 








POETRY. 
Silent Love: a Poem. By the late James WIitson, 
Esq. Glasgow, 1846. Macleod. 

We remember to have read in Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, some time since, a notice of this poem, then un- 
published, which strongly excited our interest, not only 
from the laudatory terms in which it was spoken of, but 
also on account of its history, which made it somewhat 
of a literary curiosity. We take this from the preface ; 
it is written by the poet’s nephew :— 


James Wilson, a native of Paisley, was born on the 2Ist 
March, 1749. His father’s name was Alexander Wilson, and 
his mother’s, Margaret Campbell, the daughter of a frugal 
farmer near the Dusky Glen. James was the only son, my 
mother the only daughter, and he passed through a good edu- 
cation to the age of fifteen, when he took a strong liking for 
reading, and was sent to Glasgow College, to study for the 
profession of a surgeon—according to bis own desire—and 
where he remained until the death of his father in 1768, at 
which painfal period he was but nineteen years of age. This 
caused his mother to withdraw him from the Alma Mater, and 
he took a situation with a Dr. Campbell, a distant relative, 
then an apothecary, near the Cross, where the houses jutted 
out, but which are now removed for the better convenience of 
the public. He remained five years, till the death of Dr. 
Campbell, which took place in 1773, and afterwards succeeded 
to his relative’s business, and continued till the year 1780, 
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when, after having made a little independence, he retired, and 
lived with his mother, then in the decline of life, and who died 
in 1784. He was long observed-to look solitary, and had 
scarcely a companion, and it was thought that some disap- 
pointment in love was the cause, but, as he had no confidant, 
the matter was never revealed. He was then in his thirty-fifth 
year, and betook himself to travelling, and, after many years, 
he returned, and staid with my mother in Causeyside-street. 
I was young at the time, and can only remember that he was 
my companion—had a good disposition—could sing well, and 
read much. He also wrote oceasionally, but we never knew 
what ; and at last he grew so morose, particularly when among 
strangers, that no one could elicit the thoughts of his mind. 
He fell into a speedy decline in the autumn of 1806, and died 
7th March, 1807, leaving still the history of bis love a sealed 
letter ; and the name of his fair one is now, a secret for ever. 


The poem is, therefore, really what it professes to be— 
an impassioned record of silent love. But we must con- 
fess to very great (lisappointment in the perusal, and, 
save from the peculiarity of its origin, we can discover 
no just grounds for the extravagant praise of Messrs. 
CHAMBERS, who speak of reading ‘“ with wonder, in 
strains as musical as Popx’s, feelings as impassioned, 
vet as delicate, as those of Tasso,” andall this froma 

aisley apothecary, who lived and died obscurely forty 
years ago. It is, in truth, but yery little above the 
average of the poetry with which rustic rhymesters are 





wont to honour the corners of provincial newspapers. 
It is extremely rude and unpolished in all that belongs 
to the structure of language and the art of versification; it | 
frequently sets grammar at defiance, and words are often | 
substituted for seérise. © Its’ merit Hes in its earnestness ; | 
it is the genuine outpouring of passionate. love, and at | 
times approaches to power under the excitement of this | 
emotion. Like all earnest men, Mr. WILson is ex- | 
pressive; if his words are thrown off regardless of | 
euphony, they convey the very thought. us, in his | 
description of the maiden who had charmed his young 
fancy :— 


! she was young who won my yielding heart, 
Nor power of poesy, nor painter’s art, 

Could balf the beauties of her mind portray, 
E’en when inspired, and tiow can this my lay ? 
Two eyes that spoke what language ne’er can do, 
Soft as twin-violet moist with early dew! 

And on her cheek the lily and the rose 

Blent beauteously in halcyon repose ; 

While vermil lips, apart, reveal’d within 

Two rows of pearls, and on her dimpled chin 
The Graces smiled); a bosom heaved below 
Warm as the sun, but pure as forest snow ;— 
Her copious ringlets hung in silken trains 

O’er alabaster streaked with purpling veins ;— 
Her pencill’d eyebrows, arching fair and high 
O’er lids so pure they scarcely screen’d the eye! 
A form symmetral, moving forth in grace 

Like heaven-made Eve, the mother of our race ; 
And on her brow benevolence and truth 

Were chastely throned in meek, perennial youth, 
While every thought that had creation there, 
But made her face still more divinely fair, 

And every fancy of her soul express’d 

On that.fair margin what inspired.her breast, 
Pure as the sunbeams gild the placid deep, 
When zephyrs close their wings in listless sleep, 


And in this pi¢ture of his long and hopeless wooing :— 


{ knew her home, and often passed that way, 
Sure as the sun performed his course each day ; 
Then at her-lattiee;- beaming tke the morn, 

I saw the maid that made pa eer forlorn ; 
Though by this anxious art the spell was reared, 
Our mutual prudence declaration feared ; 

Yet could I mark her straining, longing eyes, 
Beam like twin- stars through partly-shrouded skies. 
Scoff not—for years I still pursued this art, 

In hopes to. wile, the angel to my heart ; 

In hopes to meet, to breathe the latent spell, 
And if ubkind, to sigh and say farewell ! 

Such things, F said, have been, and still may be, 





And so Isighed—No man e’er loved like me! 


Or in the following apostrophe to love :— 
Inspiring love | who shall thy powers portray, 
Howe’er unbless’d thy votaries fade away ? 
Bridle the winds, set-limits-to-the-sea. 


Bid wandering clouds to be no longer free ; | 
Call eagles from the ait on high, and bid | 
The hills decay, and in.the seas be hid ; , 


Tell Spring it must not bud, and Autumn browa 
To keep its leaves and throw no foliage down ; 
Bid structures rise in rows at thy command, 
Without materials or the artist’s hand ; 

Teach man to live on air, and rocks to fly, 

Tell birds no more to roam the ambient sky : 

Do all these things, when ye so powerful prove, 
Then put your definitions upon love ! 


Love framed the world, and love created man, 
Love is the soul of the infinite plan ; 

Love is the spring of every glorious deed, 

Love makes the patriot for his country bleed ; 
Love is the bliss of every Christian mind, 

Love makes the generous to the needful kind ; 
Love makes the mother o’er her infant weep, 
When death has closed its eyes in icy sleep ; 
Love bids the heathen worship at the sun, 
Where truth and science have not yet begun ; 
Love made famed Wallace like a lion bold, 
When she he lov’d was basely slain of old; 

Love was the parent of the tear first shed, 

When gentle Eve beheld her Abel dead ; 

Love breathes more sweet than seraph ever sung, 
Its accents are too soft for human tongue ; 

Love has its sighs, on whose fair wings are borne 
A beam of gladness’ brighter than the morn ; 
Love makes me write this, retrospective lay, 

To chain remembrances that might decay! | 
Hush, then, nor deem it wisdom to be free ' 
Of love's gold links—No man e’er loved like me! 


When, after years of secret sorrow, he had made up 
his mind to pop the question, Mr. Wttson, who had 
wandered abroad, hoping to find solace in change’ of 
scene, returned and discovered that his anonymous god- 
dess had proved mortal. And in this strain he concludes 
his singular poem :— 

And yet I live to personate my woe, 

A lingering shadow, moving to and fro! 

Live still when all my earthly hopes are fled— 
When all that gave enchantment now is dead ! 
Mark’d more by grief and solitary thought, 
Than e’er on heart of hapless mortal wrought ;— 
Than ever thrill’d the plastic mind of man, 
Whose secret might cold Jearning eannot scan ; 
Sad retrospection striving to destroy 

The autumn of a life that else were joy ; 

Hope wither’d like a flower when winter cbill 
From arctic regions comes with direful will, 
With all the rooted blessings of my mind 

Torn up and strewn in handfuls on the wind! 
Time’s finger hath done much, my silvery hair 
But partly shrouds a brow of lined despair! 
But sorrow hath done more, hath sear’d my soul, 
And writ this awful history on its scroll ; 

And when I leave this earth to soar on high, 
O! may her spirit meet me in the sky ! 

O may we then declare a mutual love, 

If spirits blend in harmony above. 

In firm reliance on this hope divine, 

May calmer grief and holier thought be mine ! 


My tale is told, let all who read the same 
Forgive its faults—I ask no better fame !|— 
Forgive the ardour of a love So strange, 

That, ‘mid all other changes, knew no change ; 
My heart ‘is lighten’d by this honest lay, 

Aod for a time, has thrown its load away. 

A leaden. weight that but too sadly bore 

A vital ulcer, eating to the core, 

And in its path puissant stole along 

The living chords that whilom thrill’d with song! 
I’ve traced my loye from childhood into age, 
And mark’d its growth ia every echoing page, 
With soul-felt candour only as my aim, 

Which ever lives through endless time the same ! 
O may your loves be happier far than mine ! 
Dread not to worship at the sainted shrine ; 

Let reason, guide you, look for sweet success, 
Nor sicken at the tale of my distress, 






































Seek truth, be faithful;—worth is more thangold ;-~ 
Worth cheers the heart when other charms grow old! 
With first. love’s joys, O ! may ye blessed be. 

One truth believe—No man e’er loved like me ! 








EDUCATION. 


Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, §c. By 
Tuomas Tarts. . London, 1846. Longman and Co. 
THE purpose of this volume is to supply elementary 
teachers and students of engineering with simple expo- 
sitions of the leading principles of Practical Mechanics 
and Natural Philosophy. To Mr. Tare belongs the 
merit of putting his instructions in a peculiarly intelligible 
form, by means of familiar illustrations. ‘Thus, for in- 
stance, we do not remember ever to have seen’ the first 
= of mechanics so clearly described as in the fol- 
owing passage, which will reward perusal in itself :— 


1. A horse, or any animal, does work when he moves with 

a loaded cart, or when he gives motion to any kind of machi- 
nery. A steamengine does work when it is used to lift water, 
or to drive a train of carriages along a railway, or to do in fact 
any sort of labour for ‘which animals are employed. A man may 
work with his mind as well as with his body,—when he works 
with his mind he performs intellectual labour, or the work of 
a reasoning being,—when, he merely works with his body he 
performs physical labour, or mechanical work which could be 
done quite as well by a steam engine or any other labouring 
agent. It is only the latter kind of work that will be con- 
sidered in this treatise. Now it will easily be understood, that 
whenever mechanical work is done, there is a pressure or resis- 
tance exerted, and a certain space through which that pressure 
or resistance is exerted. Thus, when a carpenter saws a piece 
of timber he applies’a pressure to the saw, and this'occasions 
aresistance on the part of the timber to the motion of the 
saw. Now, whatever may be the pressure applied to the saw, 
if it were not moved, there would obviously be no work done, 
and on the other hand, if the saw were moved without any 
pressure being applied to it there would also be no work done. 
mn @ man carries a weight up a ladder or staircase we say that 

he does work ; but if he stood still with his load, then, although 
he would sustain the same pressure, yet he would, not do any 
work. Hence, in order,to have work performed, we must 
have not only pressure, but that pressure must be sustained 
through a certain space. It is easy to form a rude idea of the 
comparative quantity of work which two labouring agents 
might perform :—thus, if two men were to carry the same 
weight of material to the same height, then they would do the 
same work ; and if the one were to carry one-half the weight 
to four times the height, then he would do. twice the useful 
work of the ofher. But it is necessary that we should have 
some more definite means of estimating work than such me- 
thods of calculation afford. As we measure a distance by the 
number of times that some unit of length, such asa foot or 
yard, is contained in the proposed distance ; or as we express 
the weight of any substance by the number of times that some 
unit of weight, as a pound or a cwt., is contained in the pro- 
posed weight, so we must fix upon some unit whereby to ex- 
press the amount of labour or work which any agent may 
perform. Now the measuring upit must always be of the 
same sort or kind as.the thing to be measured: thus we mea- 
sure length by a unit of length, surface by a unit of surface, 
weight by a unit of weight, and so on. The measure of work, 
therefore, must be somé unit of work. 2nd. The unit of work 
used in this country, is the labour requisite to raise one pound 
through the space of one foot. . Thus, if a man take a pound 
weight in his hand and raise it one foot, he will perform one 
unit of work ; if he raise it two feet, he will perform two units 
of work: and if he raise it three feet, he will perform three, 
units, and soon. Now if he take a four pounds weight in his 
hand, and raise it five feet, he will perform twenty units of 
work, because in raising one pound five feet, he will perform 
five units; therefore in raising four pounds the same height, 
he will perform four times five units, or twenty units. Here, 
then, we observe that, in order to obtain the work expended 


raising any body, we multiply the weight of the body in 
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This is, to our taste, precisely the way that science 
should be taught. ; 











LESSEE 


First Lessons in Astronomy. In Question and Answer. 
Third edition. Ward and Co. 

On more than one occasion we have expressed disap- 
proval of the catechetical system of instruction. It is 
only an excuse for laziness or incompetence on the part 
of the teacher. Of its kind, this is one of the best, but 
it is not without the frequent fault of using words too 
long and fine for the understandings of children. Why 
will not the writers of childs’ books remember that ex- 
pressions familiar enough to themselves are often wholly 
unintelligible to lutle boys and girls who have as yet 
mastered only their native Saxon. 





An Analysis of the Latin Verb. By Witt1aAM Brockie, 
Edinburgh : Machlachlan and Co. 

A LEARNED little treatise on a subject which has per- 

plexed many a brain. — Its title will be its best descrip- 

tion and recommendation. 





Pictures from English aust y London, 1846, Whittaker 
and Co, 


AN ingenious little instructor in English history, well 
adapted for the comprehensions of children. It is very 
prettily got up, neatly, nay, handsomely printed, and em- 
bellished with woodcuts. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Monthly Prize Essays. No. 1. for July.—This is a 
novel enterprise, but we much question if it will bea 
successful one.. The plan is to offer a series of prizes 
for prose and poetry, the prize contributions to form 
the contents of the magazine. The consequence will 
be, not to enlist good writers, who will not condescend 
to a competition, but to secure a sort of second-rate 
mediocrity never pleasing to the public. A first number 
is, of course, no fair test ; but so far as this one is evi- 
dence, it justifies our impression. The articles are just 
such as the offer of a prize would be likely to call forth; 
the subjects are those always selected by young writers 
whose ideas are derived from books, not from the world. 
They have no present interest; they are on such school- 
boy themes as “ Intellectual Cultivation,” “Mythology 
explained by History,” and “Oycles of Civilization.” 
“Modern Superstition ” is more to the purpose, but that 
is a diatribe, and not the argument of a philosopher. The 
author is evidently entirely ignorant of the topics he is 
handling, and abusing that which he does not under- 
stand. “ Historic Doubts” is a paper of much learning, 
and the most substantial in the number. The poet 
is of average merit, but the poems are too long. We 
speak thus frankly because we feel an interest in the 
experiment, and wish it success, and we shall watch its 
progress with curiosity, and report from time to time. 

The Truth Seeker is a new cheap monthly magazine 
devoted to a higher class of topics than usually find a 
place in periodicals. It is published at Leeds at a very 
trifling price; is got up as neatly as any London work, 
and contains a great deal of interesting and instructive 
matter in philosophy, history, fiction, and poetry. 





‘RELIGION. 
Sermons. Published at the Request of his Congregation. 

By Aurrep Garry, M.A. Vicar of Culerfield. Lon- 
: don, 1846, Painter. 

T must be admitted that country congregations are not 
the best judges of the excellence of sermons. It hap- 
pens not tie. ty that discourses which please upon 
delivery lose their charm in print, so much depends 
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upon the manner of delivery and the suitableness of the 
oceasion. Mr. Garry has published his in compliance 
with a requisition from his parishioners, and, being 
printed, he modestly hopes that they’ may find a wider 
circle of listeners than that to which they were. originally 
addressed. The subjects are chiefly suggested $ the 
seasons, as the Advent, Christmas Day, the New Year, 
the Epiphany, and so forth, Some are of wider aim, as 
that on “The Abuse of Conscience,” “On Brotherly 
Love,” and “‘ The Duty of Watchfulness,” Mr. Garry’s 
style is free from the usual fault of sermons—diffuseness. 
He has not that fatal diarrhoea of words which in pul- 
pits is too often imposed upon the hearers for sense.. He 
expands his thoughts only so muchas is necessary for oral 
discourse, where allowance must always be made for the 
effort of the listener’s mind in following an argument, 
and dilution to some extent}beyond that permissible in 
written essay is essentialto success. Certainly we can- 
not assert that this volume presents many new ideas, or 
possesses that presence of genius and those traces of 
originality which alone can secure for sermons a diffu- 
sion and existence beyond the multitude yearly issuing 
from the press; but they are compositions somewhat 
above the average, instinct with the best spirit of Chris: 
tianity, creditable to their author, and, doubtless, most 
acceptable to his congregation. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Education of,the Poor in England .and Europe. By 
Josepu Kay, B.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Travelling Bachelor of the University. London, 1846. 
Hatchard and Son, . 

Ir seems that when Mr. Kay was appointed) to the 

office of Travelling Bachelor of the University of Cam- 

bridge, it was intimated to him: that he would. be ex- 
pected to direct his researches mto the state of primary 
education in Europe, and to publish ‘a report thereon, 
After a year of travelling and indefatigable investiga- 
tion, he had collected a mass of important facts. ‘The 
question with him was, whether he should publish at 
once the matter actumulated, or wait the expiration of his 
term of office to publish a complete report... The changes 
recently made in our commercial. policy determined him 
not to delay, justly deeming that the question of national 
education had become of, more urgent, importance, than 
ever, and that his researches might aid jn.the practical 


accomplishment of measures. which can no longer be}. 


neglected or postponed by any government. 
Accordingly, in the voltime ‘before us, he’ has detailed 


the results of his investigations so far as they have jiro~' 


ceeded. It comprises a’ minute account of ‘the state of 
primary education in Switzerland, France, Prussia, Wir 
temburg, Baden, Bavaria, Austria, Holland, Hatover;’ 
and Denmark, as well as in England-and' Wales. As 
the subject is one that is daily attracting more and more 


of public attention, and it is most important that facts 


relating to it should be gathered from every source, and 
widely disseminated, we propose to lend our humble.aid 
to the cause of education, by extending toa length, which 
the present interest ,of; the; subject must.excuse, this 


notice of, Mr..Kayv’s valuable contribution,to:the. stores | 


of facts by which,.after all, the judgment must be guided 
in the framing of any-system. ; 1 fins 

As proceeding from an official of-one of our universi- 
ties, this report i a pregnant ‘sign of the'times. » It-is 
truly liberal in its-tone, and’ will doubtless: startle ‘many 


of the cloistered colleaguesiof the wiitér; who, ‘absorbed |’ 


in studies of the past, hare ‘not, like him, ‘learned how 
the world has toyed and is moving. “We should not be 
surprised to r. HAM 
DEN at Oxford, ta a_fierce persecution for his plain 
epeaking... But he will have his. reward. in the thanks 


find Mr. KAy subjected, like Dr. Hamp?’ 





of the community he has served,.and in the approval of 
his own conscience. 

Mr. Kay begins with a preface in which he contends 
for the necessity of adopting immediate measures for 
the development of primary education in England and 
Wales. It opens thus emphatically :— 


We are now on the eve of a great change in our commer. 
cial legislation,-a change which will affect the policy of the 
world. ‘We are about to recognise the truth, that as every 
country possesses advantages for the production of certain of 
the necessaries and luxuries of life, each ought to employ to 
the utmost, its peculiar powers, and avail itself of those pos- 
sessed by others,, We have, at length discovered, that to pur- 
sue any other course is to waste labour ; to lessen the quantity 
of its produce, and thereby to increase the price of that pro- 
duce ; to diminish the number of consumers ;. to deprive them 
of many comforts, decencies, and means of civilization; to 
make supply uncertain and variable, and thereby to introduce 
unhealthy speculation ; and to expose the labouring classes to 
constant’ anxiety and occasional suffering. We have disco- 
yered, that to'refuse to buy is to-refuse to sell; and we have 
further discovered, that our folly has: been contagious, that 
our own commerciul selfishness has operated, not as.a warning, 
but-as an incitement, that our protecting daties have been met 
by ‘fetaliatory tariffs, and that we have to suffer from our 
neighbours’ absurdity and cupidity, almost:as much as from 
ourown. Weare therefore obliged, for the sake of our com- 
mereial aud manufacturing existence, to open our ports to all 
countries ;‘to invite free. and unfettered competition, and 
to say to them, whatever commodities you, can produce 
better. or cheaper than we can, bring them hither, and exe 
change them for those which we can produce better or cheaper 
than you. It is hardly necessary for,me to show how mighty 
a stimulus.we shall thus give to our manufacturing industry 
and.to our commerce, It is hardly necessary to say, that for 
every additional quarter of corn, that for every extra article 
of foreign produce, “which ‘we import into this country, we 
must export ‘an additional equivalent in’some of the products 
of our own industry; that our exports must increase in ex- 
actly’ the same'proportion ag our imports; that if it be true, 


‘| that we shall introduce for home. consumption the immense 


quantities of foreign grain,:;which some fear;and some hope, it 
necessarily :follows, that/ we. must export quantities of our 
produce: equivalent to them,in velue ; that if the poorer classes 
of this country. will be able,to procure their food at a cheaper 
rate, they. will have more.to spend on clothes and other neces- 
‘saries, the products of our.own country ; and that as the price 
of our manufactured articles must.in the end be diminished, as 
they are produced on a larger scale, we shall be better enabled 
to compete with rival manufacturing countries. 


It is in.the northern counties that the development of 
our mighty commerce and manufactutes has taken 
place, and.in which it must proceed. 


The population of Lancashire, which’ in 1801 amounted to 
only''672;731, ‘had inéreased in 1841 to’ 1,667,054 ; whilet 
that/of Yorkshire; which in'I801) was 858,892, had risen in 
1841 to 1,592;480'! Tie number of vessels which paid dock 
duties‘in ‘the ‘port’ of Liverpool in 1751 was 220, and their 
tonnage! was 19,176" tons; but ‘in 1840 their’ numbers had 
increased to 15,998, and their tonnage to: 2,445,708 tons! 


And the past is as nothing compared with the pro- 
bable future. ‘The Vast markets of the Kast have yet to 
be explored; the agricultural ‘States of America and 
Europe‘ate ready'te exchange their corn. for our cot- » 
tons; 'Brazit would ‘take any quantity.of our manufac~ 
tures if we would ‘butireceive her sugar m-return. The 
last fifty years have produced.a four-fold increase of our 
commerce’: it maybe reasonably, expected that the next 
fifty years .will,bé at-least equally progressive, ; 
‘And with our,.commerce, the population that supplies 
Hit will incrense+-net scattered, equally ever the whole 
surface of the eetntri, but-congregated in localities hav- 
ing: peculiar adyantagesy'» 30 so6 9) wont | 


f 
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least of it, to multiply indefinitely a population improvident, 
ignorant, and irreligious? Is no danger to be apprehended 
from a recurrence of slack times, and from the impossibility 
of employing a multitude of untutored beings, few of whom 
have thought of laying by any thing against a time of 
scarcity ? 

These are the questions that present themselves to 
every thoughtful mind, and are forced upon the atten- 
tion of the Government and the Legislature. Something 
must be done, and speedily; upon that all are agreed. 
But opinions still differ broadly as to what shall be done, 
and how: ‘Two influences must be brought to bear 
upon this formidable community; intellectual culture 
and religious principle. The first is a less difficult pro- 
blem than the second. Mr. Kay, although a university 
man, frankly confesses the truth, 


Our operatives and agricultural labourers are wholly un- 
educated, and the forms of our religion are essentially unfitted 
to influence an uneducated people. The Romish forms of 
worship exert an empire over the minds of the ignorant, by their 
imposing observances; but the cold exterior of Protestantism 
repels all but the intelligent worshipper. . Hence it happens; 
that in our towns and in all our manufacturing and mining 
districts, the poor are almost without. religion. , They are 
neither to be found in churches nor chapels. To bring them 
there; we must either educate them, or else introduce .the 
pageantry and spectacles of the Roman,Catholic worship; and 
as the latter is neither desirable nor practicable, how. does it 
behove us all to join in effecting the former ? 


There are schools, it is true, but these are’ not 
numerous enough for the population, nor efficient enough 
for their purpose; and of schoolmasters there is a sad 
deficiency. In, neglect of normal schools, England 
stands disgracefully conspicuous, In Switzerland, with 
only, 2,300,000, there are thirteen large and complete 
ones; while in. the whole .of Lancashire and York- 
shire, with 3,258,534 inhabitants, there is, only one 
nermal school, and that open only to masters belonging 
to the Established Church. 

Again is pauperism steadily increasing, because its: 
very nature is to produce itself. Men who can live by 
the labour of others, who have once ‘tasted’ of unearned 
food, rarely return to honest industry and independence. 
The only chance of permanently checking this évil is to 
improve the character of the people, by changing their 
habits, and this we cannot do until we have changed 
their education. 

There are significance and truth in the following :— 





The progress of religion among the poor would be much 
better promoted, by ending our quarrels on religious dogmas, 
which, as far as the poor’ are concerned, are at’ best’ of only 
minor importance, dnd which. prevent us giving to them what 
all-agree to be necessary to their present and future welfare, 
than by raising bitter and uncharitable disputes on. points, 
which can never in this life:reeeive a satisfactory; solution, and 
by refusing to act in eoncert in advancing the best interests.of 
our ignorant and neglected ‘poor, because we cannot agree on 
the solution of these doubtful questions. 


Mr. Kay then proceeds to deseribe the present state 
of primary education im various of the Continental; states, 
commencing with Switzerland, where education has 
already made great progress, and. where’ its, promoters 
have had to struggle with the obstacles arising \from 
sectafian fears and jealousies.. ‘The primary education of. 
Switzerland dates from 1832. as 


Throughout all the cantons, with the exception of Geneva, 
Vallais, and three small’ mountainous cantons on the Lake of 
Lucerne, where the population is too séatity arid too ‘seattered 
to‘allow of the érection of matiy’ schools, education is com- 
pulsory ; that is, all parents» are required ‘by law to sénd their 
children to school from the age of six-to the age of fourteen, 
and, in several cantons, to the age of sixteen. The school- 


masters in'the several communes are farnished with lists of all 
the children in their ‘districts, which’ are“called over every 


morning on the assembling of school ; the absentees are noted, 
and also the reasons, if any, for their absence; these lists are 
regularly examined by the inspectors, who fine the parents of 
the absentees for each day of absence, 


The results of this compulsory schooling are thus 
described :— 


One is astonished and delighted in walking through the 
towns of the cantons I have mentioned, to miss those heart- 
rending scenes to be met with in every English town; I mean 
the crowds of filthy, half-clothed children, who may be seen in 
the back streets of any of our towns, grovelling in the disgust- 
ing filth ofthe undrained pavements, listening to the lascivious 
songs of the tramping singers, witnessing scenes calculated to 
demoralize adults, and certain to leave their impress on the 
susceptible minds of the young, quarrelling, swearing, fighting, 
and in every way emulating the immorality of those who bred 
them. There is scarcely a town in England and Wales whose 
poorer streets, from eight in the morning until ten at night, 
are not full of these harrowing and disgusting scenes, which 
thus continually shew us the real fountain-head of our de- 
moralized pauperism. In Switzerland nothing of the kind is 
to beseen. The children are. as regularly engaged in school, 
as their parents are in their daily occupations. 


In the Normal schools the first care is that the school- 
masters shall not be educated above their work, and 
therefore manual labour is universally imposed. A 
deeply interesting account of one of these schools by 
Dr. Ray SuHurrLeworrH is quoted. We extract a 
portion of it. ’ 


The Normal. school, at Krenitzlingen is in the summer 
palace of the former abbot of the convent of that name, on 
the shore of the lake of Constance, about one mile from the 
gate of the city. The pupils are sent thither from the 
several communes of the canton, to be trained three years by 
Vehrii, before they take charge of the communal schools. 
Their expenses are borne in part by the commune, and partly 
by the council of the cauton.. We found ninety young men, 
apparently from. 18. to 24 or 26 years of age, in the school. 

ehrli weleomed us with a frankness and simplicity which at 
once won. our confidenee, . We joined him at his frugal meal. 
He pointedto the yiands, which were coarse, and said, ‘‘ I am 
a peasant’s son. I wish to be no other than I am, the 
teacher of thé sons of the peasantry, You are welcome to 
my meal ; it is coarse and homely, but it is offered cordially.’” 
We sat down with him. ‘‘ These potatoes,’’ he said, ‘ are 
our own. We won them from the earth, and therefore we 
need no dainties ; for our appetite is gained by labour, and 
the fruit of our toil is always savory.” This introduced the 
subject of industry. He told us all the pupils of the Normal 
school faboured daily some hours ina garden of several acres, 
attached to the house; and that they performed all the 
domestic: duty of the-household. | When we walked out with 
Vehrlt, we found some in the garden digging, and carrying on 
other garden operations with great assiduity. Others were 
sawing’ wood into logs. aud chopping it into billets in the court- 
yard. Some bronghtjin sacks of potatoes on their backs, or 
baskets of recently-gathered -yegetables, Others laboured in 
the domestic duties of the household. After a while the bell 
rang, and immediately their out-door labours terminated, and 
they returned in an orderly manner, with all their implements, 
to the court-yard, where having deposited them, thrown off 
their frocks, and washed, they re-assembled in their respective 
class-rooms.~ We soon followed them. Here we listened to 
lessons in mathematies, proving that they were well grounded 
in the elementary parts of that scietice. “We saw them draw- 
ing from models with considerable skill and precision, and’ 
heard them instructed in the laws: of perspective. We listened 
to.a lecture on the code of the canton, and to instruction in 
“the gebgraphy of Europe, We. were informed. that their in- 
strnetion. extended to the language of the canton, its con- 
struction and grammar, and especially to, the history of 
Switzerland ; arithmetic, mensuration, such a knowledge of 
natural philosophy and mechanics as might enable them to 
explain, the chief, phenomena of nature and the mechanical 
forces; some acquaintance with astronomy. They had con-’ 
tinual lessons in pedagogy, or the theory of the art of teach- 
‘ing, which they practised ‘in the neighbouring village school.’ 
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We were assured that their 

and other religious knowledge, was.a t su 
citude. * ¥ * The course, of. life, in, this 
seminary is threefold:—Ist.. Life in the home, .circle,. or 
family life; 2nd, Life in the school-room; 3rd, Life beyond 
the walls in the cultivation of thesoil. 1 place the family life 
first, for here the truest education is imparted; here the 
future teacher can best receive that cultivation of the character 
and feelings which will fit him to direct those who are en- 
trusted to his care in the ways of piety and truth, 


Mr. Kay enunciates an important truth when ‘he adds 
that, “to teach the poor effectively, we must choose the 
teachers from among themselves, and during their edu- 
cation continually accustom them to the humble cha- 
racter of their r Beatin lives, as well as to that of their 
future associates. The Roman Catholic Church_ has 
always understood this truth ;” and, let us add, so have 
the Methodists, and hence their success with the poor. 

This is the course of education in the parochial 
schools :— 

' Religious Instruction, Reading, Writing, Linear Drawing, 
Orthography and Grammar, Arithmetic and Book-keeping, 
Singing ; the Elements of Geography, and particularly of the 
geography of Switzerland; the History of Switzerland ; the 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, with its practical applications ; 
Exercises in Composition ; Instruction in the Rights and 
Duties of a Citizen. In the Catholic cantons, however, the 
instruction is generally confined to religious lessons, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 


_ No teacher is allowed to take the charge of a school 
until he has obtained a diploma stating his capability of 
directing its education. 


Besides this, he must have obtained a certificate of character 
from the director of ‘the Normal school in which he was edu- 
cated, and in many cases another from a clergyman of his 
own sect, stating his capability of condueting the religious edu- 
cation of a school. This latter point is always strictly inquired 
into, either by the council of inspection, which examines the 
candidates, or by a clergyman of the sect of which the candi- 
date is a member. 


The difficulties arising from. sectarian differences, 
which have hitherto proved insurmountable. obstacles in 
England, have been thus overcome in Switzerland :—~ 


Each canton in Switzerland is divided into a certain number 
of communes or parishes, and each of these communes is 
required by law to furnish sufficient school-room for the edu- 
cation of its children, and to provide a certain salary, the 
minimum of which is fixed by the cantonal government, and a 
house for each master it receives from the Normal school of 
the canton. These communal schools are, in a majority of 
cases, conducted by masters chosen from the most numerous 
religious sect in the commune, unless there are sufficient num- 
bers of the different religious bodies to require more than one 
school, when one school is conducted by a master belonging to 
one sect, and the other by a master chosen from a different 
sect. The children of those parents, who differ in. religion 
from the master of the school, are permitted te absent them- 
selves from the doctrinal lessons, and are required to obtain 
instruction in the religious doctrines of their own creed, from 
clergy of their own persuasion. 

Mr. Kay ‘concludes his account of. education in 
Switzerland with a description of the condition of the 
peasantry in some of the eantons, and the relative influ- 
ences of the Catholic and Protestant religions over the 
people professing them, But for these the reader. is 
referred to the volume, which we close for the present, 
intending to resume it next week. 








Revelations of Austria, By M. KousraktEwicz. 
[SECOND NOTICE.) 
Jews abound in Gallicia, although, they enjoy there 
only a permissive exemption from tyranny he any 
Their number amounts in Gallicia to 340,000 souls. The 
men universally read and write Hebrew. They are ail active, 


bject of \soli- 
life in 





Mtaborious,-retigious~and “intelligent, ~and“notwithstanding this 
political and religious slave.y, notwithstanding the poverty 


they suffer, a degree of which no idea can be formed in any 
other part of Europe, still they retain, sentiments of humanity 
and liberty. I never.in: my life saw an Austrian German, 
either Catholic or Protestant, give alms or any other succour 
to.a poor Pole, whilst, on the contrary, 1 have often seen the 
Jews assist, lodge, and entertain unfortunate Poles. 


The town of Brody is exclusively inhabited by them, 
and enjoys certain commercial privileges. They are for- 
bidden to take Christians into their service. ‘They can- 
not marry without permission of the authorities. 


Out of one hundred marriages, ninety-nine are illegal. The 
Austrian government nevertheless proceeds with a degree of 
cruelty unheard of in Europe against these hapless wretches 
married without the sanction of the Circle. It orders admi- 
nistration of blows of the stock (cane) to the men, and the 
women to be flogged with rods. ‘They are then separated, ‘and 
each are sent back to the place of his or‘her birth. The chil- 
dren of these marriages aré considered’ as illegitimate, and, 
being abandoned, die of hanger and misery. 


A compulsory education is established; but its pur- 
pose is to denationalize the people. The first or lowest 
class of ‘schools is called Trivial. ‘These are gratuitous. 
The course of instruction lasts four years. ‘I'he second 
order of schools is called the Gymnasium. The course 
lasts six years. All the pupils are day scholars. 


The superior of the gymnasium bears the title of Prefect, 
and enjoys a pension of 800 florins a year; the professors of 
the gymnasium are paid at the rate of 400 or 500 florins a 
year. The scholars contribute, unless they produce a certifi- 
cate of poverty, signed by the Burgomaster and curate, in 
which case they are exempted. All classical books belonging 
to the German schools and the gymnasiums are printed at 
Vienna, in the Kaiser’s office, for printing of which he enjoys 
the exclusive monopoly. The course of philosophy is separate 
from the gymnasium, and takes two years. The first year, 
Psychology, Logic, Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Universal 
History, Religion, and the Greek Language are taught. The 
second year, Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, Experimentab 
Chemistry, Universal History, and Religion. Sometimes when 
the government .is not in want of functionaries, and that the 
number of students is too great, they add to Philosophy a third 
year, during which they teach. Metaphysics, Literature, and 
Religion. No,one is admitted to the gymnasium without a 
certificate of success at the German school, or to philosophy 
without a certificate of success at the gymnasium. Excepting 
History and Mathematics, which are taught in the German 
language, all the other ‘branches are taught in Latin ; up to 
1830 mathematics were also taught in Latin. 


According to our author, the servility to officials is 
disgusting, 

The servile Austrian spirit is not belied even amongst the 
professors: Monsieur Bohrer, professor of political economy, 
every time that-he meets a Gubernial councillor in the street, 
and more particularly the baron king, Aulic councillor, stops,. 
uncovers himself, and stands like a Russian soldier on duty as 
sentinel before his officer, waiting inthis attitude until the 


councillor is past. The Ausirians.call this ‘‘ German civiliga- 
tion.” The di ive character of the Austrians is, that they 


are servile to. the strong and insolent towards the weak. 


This account of the religious organization of Gallicia 
will be acceptable :— 

‘The Christian religion is professed in Galficia by the follow- 
ing different sects; firstly; the Catholic; secondly, the Greek, 
called Orthodox; thirdly, the Protestant, called Evangelical. 
The Catholic faith is subdivided into three branches : firstly, 
the Roman Catholic or Latin; secondly, the united Greek 
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Roman Catholic resembles very nearly: that of the French 
Catholics. The Austrian priests wear black surplices and 
ordinary hats like laymen, off duty a dark’ eoloured dress. 
Count Ankwicz, Archbishop and Primas Regni, only dons his 
ecclesiastical costume in'church, and when he walks out wears 
a fashionably cut coat, knéé breeches, silk ‘stockings, shoes 
@ la marquis, and’ rouges’ his cheeks. The is accom- 
panied by a deacon, and follawed by one or two lacqueys or 
chasseurs; the passers by salute him by uncovering their 
heads. The Catholic priests of other countries have therefore 
reason to say that the Catholic religion is respected in Austria. 
The Greek form of worship is divided into two branches; 
firstly, the united. Greek or Catholic; and secondly, the Greek 
not, united, called Schismatic. . The priests of the orthodox, 
united or Catholic branch, only differ from those of the non- 
united by acknowledging the primacy of the Roman Pontiff, 
whereas the priest of the non-united branch do not acknow- 
ledge it. Both havea right founded on the gospel. of con- 
tracting marriage, but only once, with a young person not a 
widow. They both say mass in the Sclavonian language, and 
communicate with wine and bread cut into small pieces. They 
have the power of transubstantiation. The Armenian Catholic 
priests are all unmarried, and say mass in the Armenian lan- 
guage. In all else it resembles the Roman form. Each of 
these three Catholic sects has its Archbishopric at Leopol, so 
that there are three Catholic Archbishops in the same town, 
of which is afforded, no other instance in the Catholic world. 
The Catholic united Greek Bishop bears the title of metro- 
politan ; the Roman Archbishop the title of Primas Regni. 


Tt seems that the clergy are but poorly paid, Pro- 
bably they contrive to eke out a Mint net addition. to 
the government pittance from the sympathies or favour 
of their flocks. 


All the Christian priests receive salaries from the govern- 
ment—the archbishops receive 600/. bishops 4007. canons 
1002. a year; the curates, from 307. to 40/. and the vicar, 
from 14/. to 207. a year. All the Roman Catholic bishops, 
and most of the canons and curates are in the enjoyment of 
tithes, and possess towns and villages subject to the robat. 
The Roman Catholic archbishop of Leopol enjoys a clear in- 
come of 8,000/. per annum. government only pays to 
the clergy the portion which is wanting to make up the above- 
mentioned salaries. The tithes, forced labour, voluntary offer- 
fngs of the parishioners, such as bread, honey, payment for 
masses, marriages and burials, fees, etc. etc. are reckoned up 
in a niggardly manner by the authorities of the Circles, esti- 
mated higher than the real value, and subtracted from the 
incomes of the clergy. 


The Judicial Administration of Austrian Poland is 
peculiar. Each elass has a tribunal of itsown) When 
the defendant is noble, the cause must be carried before 
the tribunal called’ Forum Nobilicim. Causes arising 
between burghers are judged by a magistrate’s court 
established in each town under the presidency of a bur- 
gomaster. The causes of the peasants are judged by 
the lord himself, or by his employés, called justiciaries. 
We may trace a nearly similar arrangement in our an- 
cient tribunals’ of manor courts, county courts, and 
thence upwards to the King’s Bench. An appeal lies 
from the inferior courts toa court of appeal that sits at 
Leopol, and if the decision of the court below be re- 
versed, a further appeal lies to the supreme tribunal sit- 
ting at Vienna, , 

There are no juges de praix in Austria; every ‘complaint, 
request, or defence..must be carried before a manorial court, 
written in Latin or. German, and signed by a lawyer: | The 
Polish is expressly forbidden. The first step which the plaintiff 
makes is called cetio.s in this actio the plaintiff must set forth 
his demands and allege his proofs,. ‘The judge having received 
this actio, communicates it, to the. defendant, through the in: 
termedium of a servant of. the tribunal, (Geriehtsdiener,). in- 
dorsed with an injunction. to return an answer to the tribunal 
within fourteen or thirsty, days. This anawer, which is called 
exceptio, is communicated to the plaintiff inorder that he may 
give his rejoinder, which is. communicated,te, the defendant 
that he may make his duplicate (duplica) and conjointly a 





eatalogue of the acts and documents alleged ; sign, and deliver 
them ‘to’'the court: The president of the tribunal having 
taken cognizance of the case confides it to a judge, in order 
that he may make his report to a judicial session. The session 
which judges a cause is composed of at least three judges, in- 
eluding the president and recorder. The judgment is written, 
and copies are delivered on stamped paper to the plaintiff and 
defendant. The party desiring to appeal from the decision of 
a court must forward his intentions to the tribunal, which 
communicates it to his adversary, in order that he may provide 
his answer. The court then dispatches, all the documents, 
together with its report, to the court of appeal, always within 
fourteen days; it is allowable for the parties to ask for delays 
of from two to four months, and sometimes for two, three, and 
four years, by which means a simple action for the recovery of 
money before it is finally decided, lasts at least two years ; 
occasionally, even when it is a question of aconsiderable sum, 
when the defendant proffers the judge a becoming present, and 
that the plaintiff will not give any, or even refuses to pay more 
than his adversary, the affair often lasts five, ten, fifteen years’; 
and even longer when the plaintiff is poor and the defendant 
wealthy. 

After the exhibition of the duplicate the judge communicates 
it to the plaintiff, and invites the two, parties te present them- 
selves before the tribunal on the day fixed: the two advocates 
then appear. The same course is followed in appealing to the 
supreme tribunal. _ The judgment, called sentence, is delivered 
in Latin or German, and contains only the condemnation or 
acquittal of the defendant. The reasons or motives are never 
given, but it is allowable for the parties to ask them of the 
tribunal. There are no public or open sittings. The parties 
are not to know either legally or officially the name of the 
judge, but they always do ascertain it, because the judge has 
his Jew, called factor, who. presents himself, to the parties or 
their lawyers, and secretly informs them that their case is in 
the bands..of such a one. ..Then the parties think over the 
means. of gaining their cause, as it is forbidden on both sides 
under criminal penalties to attempt to corrupt the judges, who, 
nevertheless, get paid by both, and are sure not to be be- 
trayed : firstly, because the corrupting party, who should first 
inform, would be condemned to Carcerem durum, or durissi- 
mum ; and secondly, because the deposition of a Jew against 
a Catholic judge would prove nothing in an Austrian court of 
justice. The same proceedings take place in the municipal or 
magisterial tribunals, and in the seignorial jurisdictions, with 
the exception that it is allowed the parties to present themselves 
personally before the judge, and remit or dictate to him their 
complaint or defence. ere are, therefore, only lawyers in 
the three towns in which the noble courts hold their sittings. 
All lawyers, without exception, are doctors of Jaw, but they 
do not form a body. 

The criminal code of Austria is severe. . The punish- 
ment of death is inflicted for many crimes. The secondary 
punishments. are even worse than this. 


The punishment of imprisonment is divided into three de- 
grees, namely carcer, carcer durus, carcer durissimus. Those 
condemned to the third degree are subject to corporeal punish- 
ment, which is executed with cane, called stock, for men, 
and with a rod for women. This punishment is administered 
once or twice a week on the naked back during the whole 
period of imprisonment, or until death. Generally the per- 
sons condemned to this sort of punishment die after a few 
months’ suffering, The persons. condemned for political of- 
fences are sent to, Speilberg or Kufstein,, where they are con- 
demuned to forced labour under ground. 


Criminal procedure is extremely expeditious, and the 
forms are well adapted to ‘serve the purposes of a des- 
potism. 

The process of investigation is called inquisition. This in- 
quisition is made by a-copyist and a judge who dictates to the 
former the interrogatofies put to the accuused, and his an- 
swers: the inquisitor exercises here the functions of accuser, 
defender, arid’ jadge of the aceused. ‘After the complete in- 
quisition and instruction’ of the ‘ease the judge-inquisitor 
makes his report in session composed of three, five, or seven 
judges, and: the accusedis, either condemned, \aequitted, or 
liberated for want of legitimate proof: the judgment is there- 
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upon.read.to the accused. and executed if he declare himself 
satisfied, or sent to the court of appeal for approbation if he 
desire it, . All intervention,of a .third, party, all communica- 
tion, witha lawyer or.with the father,.mother, or,child of the 
accused, is severely forbidden... Excepting the accused and. the 
judges, no one is. allowed. either to. know: the answers of the 
acgused, the depositions of the witnesses, or the motives of 
judgmen 419 


Torture is abolished in name. But during the in- 
quiry the judges are authorised to administer blows of 

¢ stock until the accused confesses, which is the same 
thing under a Jess odious namé. ”. 


“‘Ithas ‘heen observed ‘that all the persons who show. firmness 
of character duritig the inquisition; or any reoted principle, 
ére’neyer liberated s/they always: fall: victims of an Austrian 
aceident; either: during!‘ the: inquisition, or after the eondem,- 
nation, or die before: the’ expiration. of .the punishment, .to 
which they have been » condembed—sucli, persons. are too 
dangerous for the Austviam system, *: 


It, is asserted that, corruption prevails extensively 
among the Austrian, functionaries, of whom our author 
was, one; his testimony, therefore, is unexceptionable; 
he. speaks from-experience: |..,;,.,;. v 

(Councillors and German, Barons. may: be seen who have. only 
their, salary; or, burgomasters..who have -enly 400 or, 500 
florins a year—-who entered. office,.in,rags,,and barefooted, or 
who have come to Poland, from the, interior, of Germany, on 
foot,, dragging their :children,,. baggage, )and, potatoes in a 
wheel-barrow—become.rich,;at.the, expiration .of tenor 
fifteen years of their, office, keeping. lacqueys and equipages, 
and owning villages, The Austrian functionaries allow them- 
selves .to. be corrupted..with ,greater facility. than. even. the 
Russian. fanctionaries. ... There, exists indeed ,this. difference 
between them, that,the ‘Russian, functionary allows himself, to 
be bribed to the prejudice of his Czar, but having received the 
bribe, keeps his promise, fearing the accusation; whereas the 
Aaistridd fonetionary,' takes anything or from-any body, in- 
déed bargains with the :parties interested to, bribe him, and 
‘does ‘hot keep his. word... ry Smmrisvon 
”* Here isan illustrative ane¢dte ss 
The gorernors:of,.provinces are; generally poor, nobles pos. 
sessing no landed or real yproperty, in the country... The Ger- 
man. barons, drawn .from_a stateof mendigity, willingly lend 
‘themselves to. the plunder - of the middling classes by the go- 
yernment. They cannot bear that a citizen, a simple, Polish 
gentleman, should be better lodged, dressed, ot live better than 
they. Baron Kreig, ei devant "Avie cotndillor, and 'actualfy 
vite-governor of -Gallicia, perceived, ‘when’ walking in the 
heighbourhood * of 'Leopol, in’ 4’ fine: garden, ad handsome 
eouttry house, thé open windows of which allowed the furni- 
tare within to be’ séeh.) He ‘asked who’ was ‘the proprietor, 
and learnt, to his: great astonishment, that) it -belenged to a 
baker of Leopol..)*{What:!/’)he exelaimed,one day at: the 
Gubernium sitting;-when I sas present, ‘t people complain of 
the heaviness of. the, taxes, and) have seen, a, baker, better 
lodged than: I, Baron, of, the German Empire, and Royal 
Kajseral Aulic. councillor.”’).. The tax. on, the, baker's patent 


owas doubled and trébled, and he was. ruined at the expiration 
of a short time. c 


“We pause again, but we'must return once more to 

these volumes. » The: information. we have. gleaned will, 

at least, possess the attractions of novelty. 

—————— 

John Bull’s Trip to Boulogne and Calais; &c. © By the 
Author of “ Sketches is France,” &¢. London, 1846. 

- ‘Simpkin and Co. it ‘siondlegetr 

A Sort of guide-book to these border towns, enlivened 

by the introduction of an English party, theit humours 

and eccentricities, their bad ‘Ftench and worse tempers. 

It contains some information useful to visitors, and it 

has at least the merit of cheapness. 











JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE: | 
The Greece of the Greeks., By G. A. Perpicarrs, A.M. 

late Consul of the United States at Athens. 2 vols. 

12mo. . New York, 1845. Paine and Burgess.* 

“TueEse entertaining and well-written volumes are from 
the pen of Mr. GA. Perdicaris, a gentleman born in 
Greece, but an American hy. education and adoption. 
Many of our readers will remember a very amare | 
course of leetures, delivered by him in different parts 
the United States, between 1833 and 1835, upon the 
literature of Modern Greece. The subject was new to 
all but a few scholars, and the accomplished lecturer 
treated it in a manner highly attractive to all who held 
the name of Greece in honour, for her illustrious achieve- 
ments of old in every path of glory, and for the noble 
manner in which she’ had, within the present century, 
thrown off the yoke of the barbarian. Those lectures 
contained the materials for a valuable work on the 
Modern Greek literature; and we hope the author may 
be induced by the favourable reception of the present 
volumes to give to the public the fruits of his former 
labours, 

“In the year 1836, Mr. Petdicaris received from 
the governmen: of the United States the appointment of 
American Consul for Greece, In November of the fol- 
lowing year, he embarked at Boston, and, after a vo 
of sixty days, arrived at Athens, where he took up his 
abode. This work contains the substance of his obser- 
vations on the state of the country during his residence 
there, He was the first American consul who represented 
the government of the United States at the Grecian 
court, Whatever estimate may be placed upon the hon- 
our of having received so classic an appointment, the 
emoluments of the office will not be likely to attract those 

atriotic gentlemen who delight to serve their country 
for a consideration, . Mr. Perdicaris’s diplomatic la- 
bours extended through the period of five years; at the 
end of that time, the receipts of his office amounted to 
the sum of thirty-six dollars and ninety-six cents! We 
have not heard whether Mr. Polk has fixed upon a 
successor. 

__ “The official position of the writer, he being the only 
diplomatic representative of our country at the court of 

ing Otho, gave him favourable opportunities for 
informing himself of the character of the society, and 
the policy of the government in that classic land; and 
we are sure that the conclusions of so intelligent an ob- 
server will be, received with the attention to which the 
circumstances, under which they were made, fully entitle 
them: The style in which this book is written is remark. 
ably idiomatic and lively, There are some errors, such 
as a foreigner can hardly be expected to escape; and to 
these must be added a pretty large number of typogra- 
phical blunders, some of them such as seriously to mar 


our pleasure in reading the book. he sketches of 


scenery have much picturesque beauty, and are drawn 
at first hand from nature. ‘The delineations of manners 
and customs have great merit, shewing knowledge and 
vigilant observation. ,Mr..Perdicaris enjoyed the 
double advantage of being at,once an educated foreigner 
and a native. He brou fi with him an ample accumu- 
lation of science gathered in the course of his literary and 
profesional studies in America, and added to this the peeu- 
iar insight which his Grecian natiyity gave him; that mag- 
netic sympathy with the characteristic modes of thought 
which Folpnar to the fatherland, and which can never be 
acquired perfectly by the denizen of a foreign clime. 
We feel, therefore, while reading his volumes, that we 
have an authentic exposition of the institutions and 
character of Greece, not made up by slightly skimming 





* This interesting review of a recent,American publication is ex- 
tracted from the North Americun Quarterly Review for April. 
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over the isarfare of the. couatrynandrits Lhe i AD 
organization, but PA I ine mag: fnow e A 
the inmost sources of. Grecian thought, the springs that 
secretly moye the machinery of Polne ie Tt i this 
circumstance which, gives,a pectiliar valpe ta the work. 

“ The subject is doubtless oe of ‘the most interesting 
that attract the attention of enlightetied men in our day. 
The revival of the nationality of the Greeks, after ’so 
many ages of Roman and Turkish di Hat is ‘a phe; 
Homenon, that, stands solitary in political history." 0 
mind imbued with the smallest ‘tincture of, Titerary, cul- 
tivation can contemplate it, surrounded as‘ it ts ‘by the 
most brilliant associations, of the triumphs of genius in 
letters and. arts, without a deeper interest than any’ meré 
series of political events, however iinpdrtint, 7 inspire, 
The revolution by which the Greeks vindicated” the 
honours of their illustrious deseent’ was’ wel¢omed' b 
the irrepressible sympathies ‘of thé civilized jvorld, ‘and 
no, political caleulations of goverfiment’ could ‘wholly 
repress the active co-operation of the nations with th¢ 
Greeks in the attempt to throw off the detested, yoke, 
The history of that revolution abounds in all the revolt- 
ing atrocities of barbarous war; and as we'redd its page$ 
With breathless interest, we are pained to find, that ‘the 
Jong oppressed descendants of the founders: of European 
civilization too oftea disgraced. themselves, and. théit 
cause by retorting upon their, Turkish oppressors. the 
heathenish cruelties of which they had th 


tween the contending parties, the result is to the honour 
of the Greeks. . . ta se 
"©The difficulties of she counfry had not ended—indéed 
they had hardly begua—whén the providéiifial battle 
of, Navarino, where the ‘Turkish.’ naval ‘power ‘Was 
annihilated by. the combined fleets of, Russia, France, 
and England, in 1827, put. an end ‘in’ effect to the long- 
drawn. conflict of arms. The actions that followed were 
only the spasmodic struggles of, fanaticism and tytanny 
to hold their victim stil] in‘ their clutches. ‘The energetic 
measures of Count Capo. d’Istrias, who had’ recently 
been appointed president, seconded by Tricdupi, his able 
secretary of state, and by the Pankellenion ‘assembled at 
Napoli di Romania, togethey with the intervention of thie 
high powers, Jed to the final pacification of the country, 
though not on. terms very satisfactpry to the inbabitants. 
The great powers, simply becanse,, they. were pkéeat 
powers, proceeded in. the most arbitrary manner t6 settle 
the affairs of. the distracted state... A boundary was 
arranged which excited the discontent of the Greeks of 
all parties, 1nd which will probably lead to another’ con- 
flict with Turkey ; a government was imposed, supported 
by foreign bayonets, and .a loan, to, be repaid from the 
scanty revenues of the nation, without asking the nation’s 
consent; and though a constitution was promised, the 
romise was not performed, until the people, with arms 
in their hands, extorted. the royal assent. At this mo- 
. ment, Greece is labouring undér heavy pecuniary émbar- 
rassments, forced upon her by’ the arbitrary’ will ‘of 
foreign cabinets, and increased “hy the’ foo!'sh‘and pro- 
fligate expenditures of their iptrusive gove:nmeat. , But 
she has gained a recognition of constitutional, principles 
of government; she has dismissed the hordes of Bava- 
rians who for years devoured their substance ; she holds, 
by her representative assembly, some control over her 
finances, and-has subjected the king’s ministers to some 
degree of responsibility; and she has at leaét the conso- 
lation of knowing that, excepting. the royal family, her 
overnors are Greeks. Difficulties still remain. In- 
‘iguing agents of the great powers may still distract the 
country and retard her prosperity; but if she continues 
to manifest the wise moderation which distinguished the 
remarkable movement of her recent blcoitless revolution, 
she cannot fail to secure an honourable position among 
the civilized nations of our age. 


emselves $0, 
long been the victims, But on striking the ‘balance be-| 





. “The plan and object of Mr. Perdicaris’s book may be 
gathered from the following sentences in the preface :— 
“<The struggte arid the sitbsequent independenceof the Greeks 
called into’ existence new objects’of interest, and a new order of 
writers: But these, like those who’ went before ‘them ; appear to 
be better acquainted with the ancient than the modern Greeks, 
and—with a few honourable exceptions—they belong to’ that 
noble band who have been valorously engaged in fighting over 
the memorable battlea of Platewa and:of Marathon. It is not, 
of course, intended, by these remarks, to convey the idea, that 
the works alluded to are deficient in merit, or wanting in interest; 
they are all excellent in their way ; but their authors, though 
imbued, to a greater or less degreé, with the spirit of ancient 
Greeoe;' were’but ‘little -aequaintéd with ‘the. language and the 
genius of the modern :Greeks;'and their, books are but ill 
calculated to ‘supply us with:a work, 'the avowed object. of 
which’ would bé'to: acquaint :us withthe present condition of 
Greece and the Greeks. This is: the main. object of the fol- 
lowing’ work, and! the reader. will allow’ me to remark-—by 
way of explanation—that om-my- return: to my native land, 
and during my. residence in the capital of the kingdom as 
American Consul, it' was my good “fortune to become ac- 
quainted with almost all the noted Greeks of the day, ‘and 
thtotigh them with the events’ of the past and the prospects 
of the future. Mere historical faets are! the property of all; 
but my views’ arid’ opinions on ‘men’ and: things, though ex- 
tessed by myself, are to’ be*regarded as the views and the 
mions of the Greeks in' general ;~-in this respect my Greece 
is “* the Grééce of the Greeks."” 
44 + Tt was ‘not, of course, possible; while travelling over the 
Clasvical ‘and hallowed scenes of ancient Greece, to resist the 
temptation of paying them 'a passing tribute. This was neither 
possiblé nor desirable; but my main object being the condition 
of rtiddérti ‘Greéce) T have ‘confined myself to the narration of 
such events ‘as form'a portion’ ‘of her history, and to the de- 
scription” of ‘those’ institutions ’’and ‘iriternal resources, by 
tneany of Which she must subsist Or perish.” 


“Preliminary to the maim part “of the work, Mr: Per- 
dicaris’ gives a series of comtients on the history of the 
existing government. The negotiations ‘with Prince 
Leopold, the present king, of Belgium, having failed, for 
reasons highly honourable to that distinguished per- 
sonage, ‘the courts of France, England, ‘and Russia, in 
May, 1832, offered the crown 'of the hew Greek state to 
Prince Frederick Otho, the sécond son of his majesty 
the .king of Bavaria. ‘The prince, being a minor, was 
accompanied by a regency consisting of three members, 
not,one.of whom was a Greek. A loan of sixty millions 


of francs, to, meet.the expenses of organizing the state, 


andito support;the government: until the revenues of the 
couatry should be developed by. the, operation of stable 
political institutions, was made! by the high contracting 
parties; and seeured wpon the future resources of the na- 
tion, An army of four thousand mercenaries was intro- 
duced and quartered’ upon the exhausted people, for the 
greater security of ‘the throne. Under such ¢ircum- 
stances, it was perhaps’ too much to expect that thetrue 


‘interests of the country ‘would be rapidly promoted by 


thé application ofan enlightened policy. The oldest 
and most experienced governments have at no time been 
famous for taking the shortest road te the aecomplish- 
ment of the greatest amount of publi¢ good, Here, the 
difficulties of the yproblem were : increased by every cir- 
cumstance that the ingenuity-ef-man could devise. An 


intrusive government; a.minor prince, in the hands of a 


regency. whose only state. maxims were the official for- 
mulas of a Teutonic despotism; a eguntry reduced to 
the Jast stages.of poverty. by along and bloody war; a 
debt. of twelve millions of Pia contracted before any 


of the means for its payment had been secured ;—these 
circumstances in the condition of Greece at that time 
might well have discouraged more experienced and wiser 
men than the pedantic statesmen who governed in the 
name of Otho during his minority. Some useful mea- 
sures were adopted“ The country was divided and or- 
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ap rag me ice, In 
e arrangements, however, ancient traditions were 
consulted quite as much as..modern necessities. The 
capital was fixed at Athens, though, in the opinion of 
the best judges, more than one place might have been 
selected better adapted than the site of the ancient me- 
tropolis of Attica to all the purposes of a modern centre 
of government. and of commercial transactions. The 
borrowed funds were not judiciously or economically 
administered. Hungry adventurers from Bavaria were 
supported in idleness around the court of Otho, upon 
the money which was to be repaid with interest from the 
seamty earnings of the people who had had no voice in 
these matters. Facilities of transport and communica- 
tion, the encouragement of agriculture, a judicious dis- 
tribution of the public lands, a wise encouragement of 
immigration from among the Greeks who were still left 
under the Turk, attracted comparatively little attention 
from the philosophers who were playing at government 
in the infant monarchy. The discipline, uniform, and 
pay of the military, the building of a clumsy but costly 
marble palace for the king, the establishing and keeping 
up.of the etiquette of the court, weighed more heavily 
upon their minds, 

“The great interest of public instruction was not, how- 
ever, neglected. The zeal and enthusiasm with which 
the Greeks a ne Bree to the government in this lauda- 
ble work proved that the fire of the old Hellenic spirit 
was not extinguished. The University of Athens, or- 
ganized upon the general principles of those of Germany, 
was supplied with a large body of Yearned professors, 
and crowded with the flower of the Grecian youth. The 
precious remains of the ancient genius of Athens were 
earefully treasured up, and placed under the guardian- 
ship of an eminent Athenian scholar, Mr. Pittakes, who 
holds the office of Conservator of Antiquities, and watches 
over them as a sacred deposit. The disorders that 
reigned in the interior, in consequence of the anarchy of 
so many years, were in time suppressed. ‘The system of 
professional robbery, organized under the leading of the 
mountain klephts, gave place to the reign of law; and 
ov prettre ger Leen who had survived the revolu- 

yie with the best grace they could to a power 
which they found it vain to Siac: a my 

“The operation, therefore, of the intrusive Bavarian 
government has not been wholly evil, But it has been 
charged—and the reproach must be shared between the 
actual government and the great powers which brought 
Oe. .governmenk into existence—with a gross political 
fraud—a breach of promise in withholding a representa- 
tive constitution, according to the terms expressed in 
the protocols antecedent to the treaty whieh placed Otho 
on the throne. Doubtless the government in this 
matter committed a violent outrage on the liberties of 
Greece; and it. is a wonder that the explosion was so 
long ee But German cabinets have a ae 
an y to granting constitutions, especially if t 
have been promised,—as was memorably dient afer 
the downfall of Napoleon. The Greeks bore this agony 
of saree promises and hope deferred as long as they 
possibly could; but the government at length reached 
the last drachma of their borrowed money, and foreign 
creditors began to press for pay, and the poor little king 
was obliged to confess he had not a lepton in his purse ; 
nay, more, that he ar. never pay the debt 
he already owed, unless they ould again lend him a 
helping hand. Like Bassanio, he was forced to appeal 
to the Russian, French, and English Antonios in pathe- 
tic tones :-— ee " 

© In my school days, d Tost on £ 
Tubs bio felons othe ebltauie fight 
The selfsame way, with more advised watch, 
. 1 Te find,the other forth; and by, adventuring both,’ / 
T oft found both. I urge this childhood proof, 


I owe you much ; and, like a wilful youth, 
That which I owe is lost ; but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that self way 

Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 

Or bring your latter hazard back again, 

And thankfully rest debtor for the rest.’ 


“This crisis gave the Greeks an opportunity to inter- 
fere in their own affairs. By a revolution quite unex- 
ampled in history, in which the people shewed them- 
selves determined, without being violent,—in which, with 
arms in their hands, they forbore to shed blood,—in 
which, with temptation to extort it by force, they chose 
to demand a constitution as a right, and the king had 
the wisdom to yield what he could not but know was on 
every account a claim of justice, they secured, by the 
memorable movement of September 3, 1843, ‘a social 
compact, which is destined to protect, for ages to come, 
the prerogatives of the throne and the rights of the na- 
tion.” 

“ By this revolution they not only gained their own 
constitutional liberties, but prevented the threatened inter- 
position of the great powers,—the exacting creditors who 
were on the point of seizing the debtor’s goods and chat- 
tels, and of placing the unfortunate king in a sort of 
durance vile. It was a measure as much for the secu- 
rity of the government as for the political liberties of the 
governed. In the ancient history of Greece there are 
few political events that compare with this in wisdom and 
grandeur. ‘The proper history of the kingdom of Greece 
will date from this period. 


‘<« The allied sovereigns,’ says Mr. Perdicaris, ‘ are in.no 
way responsible for the conduct of Greece ; and having no re- 
sponsibility, they have no right of supremacy. It is true 
they have assumed the title of Protectors, and Greece in her 
days of sorrow submitted to it. But the age of tutelage is 
over, and it is high time they had from Greece the reply her 
Diogenes gave to Alexander the Great, when he asked what 
favour he should confer upon the: Philosopher.’ 


“Mr. Perdicaris arrived at Athens on the 6th of 
January, 1838. ‘The following morning he entered the 
city of Minerva in a hackney coach, ‘The scene is thus 
picturesquely described :— 


*«* As soon as we reached the shore, we engaged a hack, and 
started without delay for Athens. We had scarcely disentan- 
gled ourselves from the streets of the Piraeus, and the low heights 
to the northeast of it, when the plain of Athens, with its olive 
groves and its mountains, with its glories of art and nature, 
unrolled itself to our view. Our attention was, for a while, 
arrested by the dark olive grove, which contains 80,000 trees, 
and also by the public road, which winds its way through 
groves and vineyards to the city of the ‘ blue-eyed goddess,”’ 
But the farther we progressed into the plain, the more we 
began to admire its chief characteristics, the more we were im- 
pressed by its mountain barriers. ‘‘ As the city of Athens.’’ 
says Mr. Wordsworth, ‘‘ was both protected from external 
aggression, and also connected with the sea, by means of its 
long walls, as they were called, which stretched from the town 
to its harbour, so_was the plain of Athens defended from 
invasion, and maintained its connection with the coast by its 
own long walls ,—-that is) by its mountain bulwarks, namely, 
by Parnes and Zgaleos to the west, and by Pentelicus and 
Hymettus on the east; and thus, the hand of nature had 
effected for the plain what was. done for the eapital of Attica by 
the genios of Cimon and of Pericles.” 

‘** Parallel with Mount Hymettus, and at no. great distance 
from it, runs that light and graceful chain of rocks which forms 
so beautiful a feature in the seenery, and. at the same time 
separates the valley of Hissus from the plain of the Cephissus. 
The. continuation of this chain is exgeedingly irregular. In 
one part.it sinks to a level with the valley; in another it rises 
in precipitous and lofty masses. The highest peak is Mount 
Anchesmus ; but the most abrupt and the most inaccessible is 
the Acropolis of Athens. Its high and tabular form seems to 


‘| have been fashioned by the hand’ of nature as a seopos or stage 





Because what follows is pure innocence. 


for the survey of her magnificent works ; and the same platform 
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was seized upon by the Athenians as the most appropriate 
position for the shrines ‘and the temples which they erected in 
honour of their guardian gods, and iu triumph of their genius. 

“«« The glittering Acropolis, and Hymettus, to the rear of it, 
rose above the earth like a vision ; they were as full of beauty 
as they were of novelty. But, notwithstanding our familiarity 
with some of the most prominent objects in the picture, the 
general aspect of the country was not only unlike, but in per- 
fect contrast with, every thing we had seen. The plain was as 
soft and as beautiful‘as the sky above it; but the nakedness of 
the mountains was so complete and so singular, as to appear 
defective and unnatural. There is a very prevalent idea with 
the Greeks, as well as with some of the European residents, 
that the whole of the country has undergone a great change 
since the better days of Greece: that the hills and the moun- 
tains have lost, by use and misuse, their woods and forests, 
and that this has been followed by a corresponding change in 
the climate, To this they attribute the want of rain during 
the summer season; to this the long lost murmurs of the 
Tlissus. This idea, however, which is brought forward as 
something new, is, in fact, as old as the hills. Plato, in his 
Critias, attributes the aridity and the sterility of Attica to the 
same cause,—to the loss of the woods, which, according to the 
traditions of his times, were swept to the sea by an extraordi- 
nary fall of rain. Since the days of Plato, the land has under- 
gone great changes : its verdure and its groves have disappeared 
with the disappearance of cultivation, and we look in vain for 
the noble plane-trees which shaded the banks of the Ilissus, 
and the philosophic walks of the Lyceum ; and its mountains, 
which, to the eyes of the uninitiated, appear so altered, are, per- 
haps, the only objects that have not altered,—the only features 
of the country that would be recognized by its ancient inhabit- 
ants. The mountains of Attica, with their unincumbered forms, 
like the writings of the classics, require both study and taste, 
in order to be duly appreciated; but once seen and appreciated, 
their recollection and effect remain with us through life. 

** «To the left of the road, and between it and the hills of the 
Phalerum, we noticed the monument of Karaiskaki, and the 
tumulus which conceals the bones of those who fell in the dif- 
ferent battles, near and about Athens, in 1825 and ’26. There 
are few objects more interesting, or more intimately connected 
with the modern history-of the country, than these simple and 
impressive monuments, and they form an appropriate entrance 
to the city ; but, like most of the travellers to this country, we 
swept hurriedly by them, and, passing through the olive groves, 
began to ascend the higher grounds. The Acropolis, with a 
part of the Parthenon and the Propylea, had been before us 
ever since we left the Pireus, but the greater portion of the 
city had been hidden behind the hills, and the first object which 
caught our eyes, and for a while fastened our attention, was 
the temple of Theseus. Before we had time, however, to take 
even a hasty and general view of its chaste and beautiful pro- 
portions, we were hurried in our crazy vehicle into the no less 
crazy suburbs of modern Athens; and for the first time we 
found ourselves among realities too wretched and too miserable 
not to disappoint and dishearten us: we were willing to attri- 
bute our disappointment to the ideal picture we had formed of 
the city in anticipation, and made every possible excuse for the 
miserable and poverty-stricken looks of an object with which 
we were determined to be pleased: but there was the thing, 
and neither love nor patriotism could alter or soften its fea- 
tures.’ 

(To be continued.) 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Manual of British Birds ; including the essential charac- 
ters of the orders, families, genera, and species. By 
WILLIAM Macci.iivray, A.M,, LL.D., &c. Se- 
cond Edition. London, 1846. A. Scott. 

Taxis has beeome a standard book in natural history. 

Tt unites the information required by the students of the 

science with the more familiar knowledge sought by the 

general reader. Mr. Macoetiitvray has collected the 
most extensive catalogue of British birds ever yet formed, 
and made the most accurate researches into their habits. 

The volume is handsomely printed, and will be an acquisi- 

tion to the lovers of ornithology. As it is not our practice 


foto 


very rare @ccasions, we must be content with a hearty 
recommendation of this one. : 
_+¥»>— 


A Dovste Ecc.—M. Seguin submitted to the Acad 
of Sciences at Paris a hen’s egg of extraordinary size, in whi 
was a second egg. Its dimensions were 88 millimetres by 59, 
or nearly 3} inches by 23. 

EXTRAORDINARY futoat or Burrerrries.—Oneé of the 
largest flights of butterffies ever seen in this country crossed 
the Channel from France to England on ‘Sunday week. Such 
was the density and’extent of the cloud formed by the living 
mass, that it completely obscured thesun from the people om 
board our continental steamers, on their passage, for many 
hundreds of yards, while the insects strewed the decks in alk 
directions. The flight reached England about twelve o’eloek. 
at noon, and dispersed themselves inland and along shore, 
darkening the air as they went. During the sea-passage of the 
butterflies the weather was calm and sunny, with scarce a puff 
of wind stirring; but an hour or so after they reached ferra 
Jirma, it came on to blow great guns from the S.W. the direc- 
tion whence the insects eithe.- Cantsvbary) Journal, 

Suret-Tree.—We talk of the miserable price paid for 
shirt-making, and Hood’s touching appeal has embalmed ‘the 
subject; but what shall be ‘said to the following from ‘an 
American journal ? In the forest of Oronoko (South America) 
there is a tree which often attains the height of fifty feet. The 
natives make shirts of the bark of this tree, which requires 
only to be stripped off, and to be deprived of its red fibrous 
parts. The head is thrust through at one end, and the latern 
holes are cut to admit the arms. The natives wear these shirte 
in rainy seasons, which, according to Humboldt, are equal to 
any of our Mackintoshes to keep out the wet.—Liferary Ga 
zette, 

CommerciaL Vatve or INsecrs.—The importance of 
insects, commercially speaking, is scarcely ever thought of. 
Great Britain does not pay less than 1,000,000 of dollars an. 
nually for the dried carcases of the tiny insect, the cochineal ; 
and another Indian insect, gum shellac, is scarcely less valua- 
ble. More than 1,500,000 of human beings derive their sole 
support from the culture and manufacture of silk; and the 
silk-worm alone creates an annual circulating medium of 
nearly 200,000,000 of dollars ; 500,000 of doHars are annu- 
ally spent in England alone for foreign honey, at least 10,000 
cwt. of wax is imported into that country every year. Then 
there are the gall-nuts of commerce, used for dying and 
making ink, &c. while the cantharides, or Spanish fly, is an 
absolute indispensable in materia medica,— Boston Transcript. 

A carrier-pigeon race from Hull to Antwerp took place on 
Saturday last. Eighty-seven birds, the paw of come 
petitors for prizes at Antwerp, were brought to Hull by the 
Monarch steamer; at seven o’clock in the morning they were 
set at liberty on the deck of the steamer, and, after the usual 
circuits of observation in the air, they set off for Belgiam, 
Thirteen arrived at Antwerp at two o’clock on the same day, 
voyaging from 280 to 300 miles in seven hours; twenty-seven 
got home by seven on Sunday morning ; the remainder arrived 
in the afternoon. ‘* The extreme heat of the weather,”’ says 
the Hull Packet, ‘‘ is supposed to have caused the stragglers 
to alight on reaching ¢erra firma; or the probability is that 
all would have reached their respective cotes on Saturday.” 

EXTRAORDINARY CoLLECTION oF Bats.-—Bats are some- 
times found clustered in considerable numbers behind sign- 
boards and similar dormitories, where they remain during the 
winter season in a dormant state. A few days ago there were 
taken out from under one of the leaden gutters of Springwood 
Park House no fewer than forty full-grown bats, some of 
them grey with age.— Kelso Chronicle. 


ART. 


Heath’s New Gallery of British Engravings. Parts X. 
and XI. London, 1846. Bogue. 

In former notices it has been stated that this is a re- 
publication of the bestof Mr. Hearu’s numerous works. 
These parts contain six engravings. Two portraits, of 
the Marchioness of Douro, and Lady Cua ries Beau- 
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CLERK ; two compositions, The Gleaner, by Pootr, and 
The Brother’s Revenge, by CATTERMOLE ; and two views, 
one of the Zown Hall, Ghent, by AuLom, and the other 
the Hotel des Renies, representing the Tabled’ Hote there. 
The cheapness of this work is astonishing. 


_—— So 


Royal Gems from the Galleries of Europe, engraved after 
National Pictures by the great Masters ; with Notices, 
Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive. By S. C. 
Hau, F.S.A... London, 1846, Virtue. 

Tue claims of this beautiful contribution to the growing 

taste of the public for the best works of art increase with 

each successive number. Success has served only to 
stimulate the publishers and editor to increased exertions 
and expense to make this series of engravings of national 
pictures more and more worthy of the patronage it has 
so well won. The number ‘before us contains three 
large engravings. The first is W1Lk1e’s Cut Finger, by 

GREATBACH, Who has caught the spirit of the master 

Pee ig to the very life the dolorous face of the 

bleeding urchin, The next.is Sir Josaua ReyNnoups’ 

famous picture of The Snake in the Grass, a fine speci- 
men of line engraving by Ropinson, a work which ten 
years ago would alone have been charged at four-fold 
the price of ‘all the three in this number, The last is 

Luke CLENNELL’s Baggage, Waggon, a fine picture, 

but, we think, not;so well ieaad tobe effective in en- 

graving as many others. The artist has laboured dili- 

gently at his work, -but he has been unable quite to over- 

come the innate difficulties of the subject. A haze can 
never be satisfactorily represented in engraving. The 
utmost that can be done. by. the graver is to make the 
objects indistinct:in outline. But the effect of storm and 
cloud is something more than that, a hue which only the 
brush can impart. By no contrivance in engraving can 
an object be made to appear as if it was seen through 
some transparent medium, ; 

Teter 


The Christian in Palestine, or Scenes of Sacred History ; 
illustrated from Sketches by. W, H. Bartiett, with 
Descriptions by Henry Sressina, DD. Part IV. 
London: Virtue. 

We are in doubt whether most to’ admire the singular 

beauty of the sketches, or ‘the excellence of the engrav- 

ings. Mr, Barturrr has,a remarkable, eye. for the 
apn ee All his views are taken from good points. 
e never fails to present us with a perfect picture, full 
of objects of interest, and’ conveying a better idea of the 
lace than any sketches whose’ workS we. have seen of 
te years, “What an effective coup d’ail is that of the 

Arab Camp near Mount Tabor! The range of sea-view in 

Cesarea is perfect; such water, surely, was never before 

produced by graver; it istrarisparent. Ancient Masonry 

near Hebron is interesting ; but the gem of ‘the number 

is the last—a view of the Baths and City of Tiberias, a 

very triumph of art. We should question the possibility 

of producing-a more exquisite engraving than this ; ‘so 
clear, so sunty, 86 minute, yet so distinct. Itis of itself 
worth donble the cost of all the four, Suré we are that 
this publication has but to be. seen to be purchased, 
What an acquisition it will be:to quarto editions, of the 
Bible! es 
“is 


New Mertxob ‘oO FintShine Bronze °S#hrtes.—The 
bronze statue of Huskisson, just’ ¢oinpleted in the royal brass 
foundry of the Bavarian. capital, deserves an especial notice, 
on account of a new method of chasing which has been resorted 
fo in this case, It:ia knowa:that newly: cnt) brass possesses a 
strong lustre, which destroys the mellow aspect of the’ work 5 
on which account ‘artists have resorted to the expeédieht of pro- 
ducing asort of aftifi¢ial' patina by thé use of ‘minéral ‘acids. 
For the’ sake of imparting tothe above ‘work ‘an uniform. 
mellow appearance without using acids, Inspector Maller has 


resorted to the method of dead chasing. This has been per- 
fectly suecessful ; and the uniform tone which ‘has been ob- 
tained in the work, bids fair that the patina, as it will appear 
in due course of time, will be also uniform. By the use of 
different sorts of files, a really different grain of the metal has 
been cut out, which the artist was able to produce in accord- 
ance with the nature of the part thus treated. “This method is 
said to be a real advance in the mechanism’ of his bronze 
founding procéss.— The Builder. 

Mopern ANTIQues.—We find the following’ curious de- 
tails in the Moniteur des Arts :—“ There exist at Rome secret 
work-rooms of sculpture, where the works manufactured are 
broken arms, heads of the gods, feet of satyrs, ‘and broken 
torsi—of nobody. By means of a liquid there used, a colour 
of the finest antiquity is communicated to the marble. Scat- 
tered about the country are goatherds, who feed their flocks in 
the vicinity of ruins, and look out for foreigners. To these 
they speak incidentally of the treasures found by digging a few 
feet in such neighbourhoods. The English, in particular, 
are the victims of such mystification, and freely yield their 
money to the shepherds, who are agents to the General Artifi- 
cial Ruin Association, and know well where to apply the 
pickaxe. They are careful, however, to spend much time and 
labour in fruitless search, before they come finally upon the 
treasure—for which the foreigner willingly pays. © England is 
full of these ‘antiquities of six months’ age. Nor do the 
amateur numismatists leave Rome with empty hands; for in 
that city are daily coined, without fear of the law, the money 
of Cesar, Hadrian, Titus, Heliogabalus, and all the Anthonies 
filed, pinched, and corroded, to give the look of age. Paris 
thay be said to have hitherto, by comparison ‘with London, 
escaped this epidemy for the youthful antiquities of bronze and 
marble—but she is devoured by the forgers of middleage anti- 
quities: It isnotorious with what skill and impudence certain 
cabinet-makers manufacture chairs, tables, and footstools of 
the 15th century, and how readily they find dupes. A young 
antiquary shewed lately, with great pride, to an artist, a friend 
of his, @ very fine ‘article of Gothic farniture, which he had 
just bought at great cost. '** It is very fine,’’ said his friend, 
after examination, ** and it will last you long—for it is quite 
new.”? i 








O give me the Land! A Ballad. Poetry by RicHarp 
Down, Esq.. Music by Geo, J, O, AuumMaN, 
London : Tregear and Lewis. 

ANOTHER from the pen of the indefatigable Mr. ALL- 

MAN. It is one'of the best he has produced, a pretty 

pleasing melody, which can scarcely fail to become a 

favourite. 

-_-o— 


Rossixt.—It is now some days since we announced that 
Leon Pillet’s mission to Bologna had been, so far successful, 
that the Swan of Pesaro had consented to re-write a portion, 
if not the whole, of the Donna del Lago, the French adapta- 
tion for the Académie Royal to be written by M. Gustave 
Vaez. Of the extent of the additions and alterations that will 
be made’ by ‘Rossini: no one can be at all aware, but he has 
evinced no little alacrity in the sale of his labours, as negotia- 
tions have been carried on by his agent to sell the copyright to. 
the London publishers, who, however, have not been venturee 
some, enough to purchase au indefinite number of pieces, to. be 
introduced inte an old /ibretto. . Rossini’s agent, we learn, at 
length treated :with Lablache, and: through this ‘ artist» some 


seems sérious this tithe, is indicated by the fact that his agent 


cording to the number of new pieces to be interpolated in the 
Donna cel, Lago. , Whether the speculation will answer,the 
purpose of the. Parisian director,’ who is tottering/in his posi-. 
tion, remains.to.be seen. : If Leon Pillet could have persuaded 
Rossini to have written an entirely new opera, it would have 
been a'great coup’; but some*suspicion ‘has’ béeri thrown! over’ 





clever composer fififself, with"M. Vaéz, at ‘Bologna.’ 











kind ofengagementhas been made for the production of therifac-* 
ciemento simultancously in’ Paris and’ London. "That Rossini ”” 


asked 1,0007, for his work, or a sliding scale equivalent, ac.’ .. 


‘the’ present fiegotiition by the presence ‘of Miedermayer, a 
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TravELitinc Concert-Givers.—The closing of her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre will take place about the 20th of next month, 
when the present ¢roupe will be divided into two parties for 
giving concerts in the provinces :—Grisi, Mario, F, Lablache, 
John Parry, and Benedict form one expedition ;.and Castellan, 
Corbari, Signor Fornasari, with Marras, Ciabetta, and Orsini 
as accompanyists, the second party. Mr, Wilson is making a 
tour in Scotland and Wales. Mr. H. Phillips concluded a 
successful visit to the West of England, at Bath, after having 
given eight concerts in five days, and sung, on an average, 
fifteen songs per day. Mr. Lover is.also making a provincial 
tour. 

‘ The rumour respeeting the intended re-appearance of the 
Countess Rossi (Mademoiselle Sontag) on the stage, in conse- 
quence of reverse of fortune, which has appeared in various 
foreign journals, has been pointedly contradicted, and seems to 
be without foundation. The Gazette Musicale, in repeating 
the story, added that the fair prima donna was to appear at 
Drury-lane on the 15th instant! This was the day on which 
the Belgian Company opened that theatre. 

Madame Persiani has entered into an engagement for two 
years at Madrid. 

The third lyrical theatre at Paris, so long talked of, is about 
to be established. The government has decided on granting 
the privilege ; and the real, though not the nomiual, patentee, 
it is said, will be Adolphe Adam, the celebrated composer. 

Liszt is about to take-his departure from Paris to the Black 
Sea. After visiting the whole of the Crimea, he intends, it is 
said, to return to Paris next spring, in order to place himself 
at the head of a school, or academy, for the pianoforte, which 
he has long been projecting, 

Jenny Lind is at present at Hamburgh, where her success, 
as it has been elsewhere, is unprecedented, She is engaged, 
from December to March next inclusive, at Vienna, and is to 
receive, for these five months, 100,000 francs (4,000/. ster- 


g). 

The Duke of Brunswick (says the. Gazette Musicale), has 
just ordered, that, in future, there shall be performed at his 
Court Theatre, a new drama every fortnight, and a new opera 
every six weeks. Where is this supply of novelties to come 
from? It would be a secret worth knowing at other places. 








THE DRAMA AND. PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


FRENCH Prays, St. JAMES’Ss THEATRE.—On Tuesday, ip 
presence of her Majesty, and other members of the royal family, 
Mdlle. RACHEL performed the character of Hermione, in Ra- 
CINE’S tragedy of Andromaque. This character, perhaps, offers 
@ wider field for Mdlle. RACHEL’s brilliant talents than any in 
which she has yet appeared. We remember no character in 
which is seen so great a variety of conflicting feelings as in the 
part of Hermione. Madlle. RAcHEL’s portrayment of’ this 
varied character is truly wonderfut? First her love for her be- 
trothed Pyrrhus ; that love combatted with sorrow.on discovering 
his passion for Andromaque; and her horror at the murder of 
Pyrrhus, the consequence of her own instigations to Oreste, 
who obeys her more fully than she intends; and, above all, her 
last interview with Pyrrhus; all these are portrayed with start- 
ling energy and reality, | It is much to be Jamented that, in such 
a egedy as Andromaque, RACHEL should be so poorly sup- 
ported; the part of Oreste, performed by M, MAnius, amounted 
to an absurdity. 

. HAYMARKET.—On Tuesday evening, The Way to Keep Him 
was performed here, on the occasion of the introduction to the 
public of a valuable addition to our actresses. The débiitante, 
who appeared for the first time in London on Tuesday, is a grace- 
ful and elegant actress, and, we predict, will be a brilliant one. 
The character of Widow, Belmour is not, by any means,’ easy of 
personification. The mixture of elegance, coquetry, and, when 

+ almost seyerity, is difficult;to give in the quiet and 
transitory manner which.the charaeter demands. All this the 

“lady” (as the bills call her) possesses in an eminent, degree. 
Her figure is tal, commanding, ahd well-formed ; her attitudes 
always graceful, and her face decidedly handsome, and, more- 
over, animated «and ¢xpressive, On the fallfof the curtain she 
was most loudly called’ for.. “The avnouncement of her re- 
— on Thursday was féceived with genuine and enthu- 

astic applause. 

ADELPHI THEATRE.—We have never seen the Adelphi audi- 
ence in such raptures.as on .Monday evening, when a new piece 
was brought eut, calle Abraham Parker. It is broad and vulgar 





in the extreme, and yet one can scarcely help laughing at 
it. It is founded on a joke, propagated by Punch, of the 


little boys in the street calling his highness IpRAHIM 


PacHA by the name of Abraham Parker; and tarns upon 
the faet of a certain gentleman of that name being a pro- 
visional committee-man, having run away froma person whom 
he supposes to be a bailiff, but who turns out afterwards to be 
the bearer of good railway news, Mr. Parker’s shares being at a 
premium ; we are at a loss to discover by what new railway law 
this good-natured official feels himself bound to run all over 
the country, as he does, to inform the allottee of this in- 
teresting fact. Abraham Parker (Mr. Wrrcur) arrives at 
Bristol (it should be mentioned that he made his escape 
in a masquerade dress in the character of the Pacna), 
and, by some strange chance, is taken for IBRAHIM PacHa. 
It was entirely successful, and WRIGHT was called for at the fall 
of the curtain, upon which auspicious ‘occasion he amused the 
audience for some minutes with his customary quantum of 
talented grimaces and buffoonery. 

SADLER’s WELLS.—We are happy to see that this theatre 
is about to re-open under. the auspicious: management of 
Mrs, WARNER and Mr, Pueyrs, . This ig the only theatre 
really worth going to in London. The best of SHAKSPERE’S 


plays are brought out in a thoroughly artistical and judicious 


manner, and the performance is of the very highest character. 
Nothing finer in the way of acting can be seen than PHELPS in 
the Shaksperian characters. 

ENGLISH Oprra.—Drury-lane Theatre bas: been scarcely 
closed, when rumours are current of the plans of Mr. Bunn for 
the ensuing season. The only facts that haye, however, officially 
transpired are, that Lady Bishop is positively engaged, and will 
make her débét in Balfe’s Maid of Artois, the clever composer 
having written a cavatina expressly to display the powers of the 
new prima donna, aed that’ Mrs Wallace is eomposing a new 
opera, the libretto by Mr. Bunn and M; St. George. Twoor 
three other composers have been named as likely to have operas 
accepted, but nothing definitive has been settled, We should 
like to hear that John Barnett had onee more entered the field ; 
it is lamentable that such a fine talent shouldbe doomed to the 
drudgery of giving singing lessons in Chelteaham. 

Surrey.—Mr. Macreapy has ‘been engaged by Mrs. 
DAVIDGE to appear here for ten: nights, for which: we is to re- 
ceive the preposterous sunt of twelye hundred pounds. Itis 
just possible, for the Surrey is a most cepecions theatre, that 
Mrs. DAVIDGE may get her money back again; but, in the 
event of her spirited enterprise not-fealizing the success which it 
merits, we trust that Mr. MacgeapDy will so fer justify his re- 
putation for a high-minded devotion to the drama, and a lofty 
desire to promote its joterest, even by self-sacrifice, as not to 
insist upon the letter of bis bond. 

JuLLIEN’s BaL Masque.—M. JuLiien’s ball came off 
with great brilliancy,on Monday evening, and,'we may add, 
Tuesday morning, for the dancing, was kept up till a very late 
hour. The decorations of the theatre were the admiration of 
the glittering crowds upon the stage, and the more sedate ones 
of the boxes. Monday’s ball was more numerously and ‘bril- 
liantly attended than on any former oceasion upon which M. 
JULLIEN has provided a, similar entertainment for the public, 

CaR.oTra Grisi,—This danseuse has been eminently suce 
cessful in Dublin, Liverpool, and Manchester. She returns to 
London the first week in August, and will dancé at the St. 
James’s Theatre for the benefit of Ernesta Grisi. It would be 
something in the shape of a peace-offeriug to the Opera subscri- 
bers, if Carlotta were engaged. at, her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
then the pas de quatre might, be given as some consolation fos 
the absence of operatic novelties, aud for the failure of the ‘‘ ex- 
perimental squadron ™ this season. 

Paris.—The new ballet of Betty, founded'on the story of 
King Charles the Second's rambles im Wapping;: has been quite 
suceessful'at the Académie Royale de Musique, the new danseuse, 
Mademoiselle Fuoco, from Milan, having made.a hit as the 
heroine. The improvement of Mademoiselle Plunkett is much 
spoken of. Adele Dumilatre, Mademoiselle Maria, and M. Pe- 
tipa, were ineluded in the cast of: Betty; the music of which, by 
M, Ambroise Thomas, is much praised, 


—_— 


PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW. OPEN, 
(For the dation of our us country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert ‘regularly a list of the sights 
from time to'ti 


to bé seen. This list will be corrected arid énlarged to times} 





BritTisH Museum, Great Russell-street. ‘Open every Monday, 


Wednesday, and Friday ,frdm:10 to 4, < 
NATIONAL: GALLERY, ‘Trafalgar-square.: :.Open every Mone 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday,and Thursday, from10 to 4,.gratig, 


Taxearees.—Haymarket—Princess’s, | ord, street—Freach, - 
Plays, St- James's Theatre, King-strest, St, James's=m 
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- Adelphi, : ~ Wells; City=") 
road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 
Panorama, Leicester . Every day. 


Drorama, Regent’s- . Every day. 

CosmoraMa, Regent-street. Hvery day. 

Tue Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

Mapame Tussavup’s Wax-work, Baker-street. 

Curnese ExurBition, Hyde-park-corner. 

PoLyTEecunic INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

Tue Corosseum, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOoLoGicaL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey ZooLtoGcicaL Garpens, Kennington, Daily, 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evening—Ethiopian Serena- 
ders, St. James's Theatre, Tuesdays and Tharsdays.—Tableaux 
Vivants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Wiodmill-street, daily, moruing 
and evening. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
“ MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND,”’ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PEN AND INK SKETCHES OF PREACHERS AND 
POLITICIANS.’ 
Mysterious are thy ways, oh God! 
But mighty is thine arm, 
To guide thy suffering faithful ones, 
And shield them from the storm. 
Omnipotent art thou, my Ged | 
So, till the promised land 
Shall gladden my expectant eye, 
In adoration T oda ¢ 
“« My times are in ‘thy hand.” 


Eternal is thy throne, oh God! 
Round which the elders throng, 
Waving green palms and weariug crowns, 
Singing the conqueror’s song. 
Unwavering is thy love, my God! 
So, on time’s dreamy strand 
I'll watch through doubt, despair, and gloom, 
And feel, whilst trembling near a tomb, 
“* My times are in thy hand.” 
Omniscient is thine eye, oh God ! 
When fainting pilgrims sink, 
Thou watchest ti y stand beside 
Bethesda’s healing brink. 
Ever descend thine angels, God ! 
A ministering band ; 
To touch the waters with their wings, 
And charm e’en sorrow till she sings 
‘¢ My times are in thy hand.” 
And shall I then repine, oh God! 
' "Whilst certain of thy power ! 
No, let me kneel and kiss the rod 
Ia every tryiag hour. 
Faint heart rejoice—sad soul be still!— 
God hath the pathway planned ; 
And till thy Saviour’s face be seen, 
Cry through the clouds that intervene, 
* My times are in thy hand.” 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Susmarins Te.ecrars.— Porrsmoutn, Jury 22.— 
During the last few days some very interesting experiments 
have been made in the dockyard and on board her Majesty's 
ship Pigue and Blake, with a portion of the submarine tele- 
graph intended to be laid.across this harbour, under the sanc- 
tion, of the Lords of the Admiralty Commissioners. The 
quantity of the telegraphic wire already perfected, with which 
these experiments were made, is about half of the entire length 
that will be required. to. reach from the victualling-yard at 
Gosport, where the present line of telegraphic communication 
terminates, to the Admiral’s official residence on this side. 
The experiments were made under the superintendence of Mr. 
Hay, the chemical.referee and lecturer to the dockyard: The 
galvanic batteries used on the occasion consisted merely of five 
Single jars, one inch and.a half by four, on Smee’s principle. 
The first iment tried. was to test the gravity of the wire, 
ip order to. ascertain whether the substances used. to secure 
perfect insulation might not have rendered the wire too buoy- 




















rant.”~‘This, however, was satisfactorily proved fot to be the 
case, for upon its being payed out from the stern of her Ma- 
jesty’s ship, Blake, its gravity was found quite sufficient for 
the t water, The index used most satisfactorily tested 
the capabilities of the invention, being one which had been 
constructed for the conveyance of signals for short distances, 


a mere model made by Mr. Hay for the i ion of the Ad- 
miralty, by which communications might made from the 
bridge of steam-vessels to the engine-room below. The elec- 


tric fluid was made to traverse the whole length of the subma» 
rine telegraph, which having been carried out in a bight from 
the Blake by the boats in attendance, was allowed to sink te. 
the bottom. The signals were as promptly shewn by the in- 
dex as though merely transmitted from the deck to the engine» 
room, thus proving, beyond doubt, the practical success of 
this mode of conveying intelligence, even across the sea. Ses 
veral other experiments were tried with. other wires, differs 
ently insulated, but neither as regards gravitation nor as res 
gards giving a perfect communication, were these modes of 
insulation equal to. that decided upon by the inventors, In 
establishing the electric telegraph across a harbour so crowded 
with shipping as this generally is, the practical difficulty arising 
from the possible disturbance of the telegraph is the only ene 
which the projectors-had.to-contend with ;-for it is now proved, 
beyond doubt, that the electric fluid can be transmitted through 
the water ‘with the same facility as it is along the lines ‘in 
operation on land. The importance of ,these experiments, is 
obvious ; for if the communication can be carried across Ports- 
mouth Harbour, it follows, as a matter of course, that it may, 
with at least equal facility, be carried from headland to head- 
land, where it cannot be interfered with by the anchorage of 
numerous vessels. Thus between Great Britain and France, 
or any other country separated only by the sea, distance is 
annihilated ; in fact, this new mode of teleg ic communica- 
tion appears to be one of those wonders which, however strange 
now, will be looked upon hereafter as a thing of course, and it 
is scarcely too much to expect that in less than half a century 
a merchant may communicate with his agents in Calcutta im 
the morning, and receive his reply before sitting down to his 
supper in the evening. 

Ramway Breax.—We (says Galignani’s Messenger of 
Tuesday), stated yesterday that we had received an invitation 
to be present at some experiments with a new break, having for 
object the instantaneous stoppage of a railroad train without 
the slightest shock to the passengers, and that it was our inten- 
tion to attend. The experiments took place yesterday after- 
noon at 49 bis, im the Rue Chausée d’Antin, on a model rail- 
way constructed for the purpose. The inventor is an engineer 
named Alexandre, who has been, it appears, assiduously occu 
pied for four years in bringing the invention to perfection. A 
model train was let off at different rates of speed, from fifteem 
to twenty leagues an hour, down a very inclined plane, and 
yet, notwithstanding these circumstances, the train was checked 
without the slightest commotion. The break is worked by the 
conductor of the last carriage, by which means the whole of 
the carriages, instead of striking against each other, have a tens 
dency to retreat. As soon as the breaks of the last carriage 
have taken their position, those of every other carriage in the 
train act instantaneously, and by another admirable contrivance, 
the locomotive can, even at the greatest rate of speed, be 
detached from the train. This is not all, The very act of 
separating the locomotive provides against accident, from ite 
running too far forward ; for as soon as it has reached a suffi- 
cient distance from the train, say fifty toone hundred yards, {6 
stops. We shall not enter into any technical details of the 
mode in which all this is effected, for they could be understood 
by only. a few of our readers, but as far as the results are con- 
cerned, we feel convinced that the invention is good. It is a 
general remark, that what may answer very well with a model 
on a small scale, frequently fails when tried en grand. Thisis 
perfectly trae, but we see nothing in the invention of M. Alex- 
andre that would not be practicable upon a railroad. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to think that the results upons 
railroad would have been more perfect than with the model. 
The inveritor estimates the expense of adopting his apparatus 
at a thousand francs for each carriage, which isa small sum, if 
we consider the importance of the ebject in view. A commis- 
sion, appointed by the Government, have witnessed, and it is 





said, approved of, the experiments. If this be the fact, the 
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Minister of Public Works will do well to grant funds for a trial 
on a large scale. For this 20,000 francs would be more than 
sufficient, and if the trial should be satisfactory, it will be his 
duty to bring in a bill to compel the railroad companies to 
adopt the plan. 

. We read in a Swiss paper :—‘* Professor Schonbein recently 
presented to the Society of Natural History of Basle a specimen 
of cotton prepared by him, more inflammable than gunpowder, 
and exploding with a capsule. Several trials were made with 
it. A small quantity, equal to the sixteenth part of an ounce, 
placed in a gun, carried the ball with such force that it perfo- 
rated two planks at a distance of fifty-eight paces; and at an- 
other time, with the same charge and at the same distance, 
drove a ball into'a wall to the depth of 3} inches. In some 
other experiments a dram of cotton sent a ball of three quar- 
ters of an ounce in weight to a distance of 200 paces, where 
it penetrated a deal plank to the depth of two inches. A por- 
tion of this cotton, when placed on an anvil and struck with a 
hammer, caused a loud detonation, without, however, the cot- 
ton taking fire. ‘The cotton is of a very superior quality, and, 
what is most extraordinary, its inflammable property is not 
destroyed by its being thrown into water and afterwards dried.” 








“JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Brain and its Physiology ; a critical disquisition on 
the methods of determining the relations subsisting be- 
tween the structure and functions of the Encephalon. By 
Danie. Nosie, M.R.C.S. London, 1846, Churchill. 

Mr. Nosv«. has in this volume made a valuable contri- 

bution to mental science; not, it must be admitted, by 

any new discoveries of his own, but by the excellent 
manner in which he has coilected, arranged, and pre- 
sented the present state of our knowledge relating to the 
brain and its functions. Mr. Nosxe is from conviction 

a phrenologist ; that is to say, he has accepted the funda- 

mental principles of the science, although, like most re- 

flecting persons, he does not accept as unquestionable 
truths all their applications in the more minute details. 

He possesses at least this claim to attention, he has 

adopted the rational method of investigation. 


Structure associated with function—magnitude in the 
development of the former, in connection with excessive mani- 
festation of the latter—the size of certain parts of the brain, 
in alliance with corresponding powers of the mind—he believes 
to. be the primary objects of inquiry. That the brain is the 
organ of the conscious principle, all physiologists of admitted 
authority are agreed; that, in the case of the nervous system 
at large, power and development usually coincide, is a propo- 
sition concerning which a like general consent obtains; and it 
is conceded to be a probable fact, that various portions of the 
encephalic mass have different functions. In the sequel, the 
writer expects to show that the offices of these particular parts 
can be made out-only by noticing the invariable co-existence, 
eaieris paribus, of peculiarity in their developmeat, and 
speciality in the mental characteristics ; and that, when con- 
clusions of this kind have once been directly gained, they never 
fail to harmonise with the sure results obtained from every 
ether source; receiving from the phenomena of vivisection, 
comparative anatomy, and pathology, a further confirmatien ; 
and throwing back upon them a light which greatly assists in 
} errs of such phenomena, as maiters previously 
Obseure. 


Having shewn in successive chapters, and with un- 
answerable argument, that vivisection, comparative 
anatomy and pathological researches are, whether sing] 
or collectively, inadequate to reveal the functions of he 

nt parts of the brain, Mr. Nosue proceeds to assert 

hat this is true. also of the entire nervous system, the 

ctions of which have been learned only by their mani- 

ions. The same mode of investigation must be 

adopted in acquiring a knowledge of the functions of the 

brain. Thus viewed, it becomes a question of fact, not 
of speculation merely. 

What is the first fact observed by every body? That 


and the character of the mind. The next fact to 
be ascertained is, what is the extent.of that rela~ 
tionship? Here, again, every body tically, if not 
formally, acknowledges three faets. at the forehead 
is in some way connected with the intellect; that the 
heighth and breadth of the head has something to do 
with the feelings ; and that the back of the head has some 
manner of relationshiptothe animal passions and instincts. 
So far we are all phrenologists, without knowing it— 
taught by nature and observation, 

Having advanced thus far, the next step is not diffi- 
cult, If there are three divisions of the brain, each asso- 
ciated with a particular general character in the indi- 
vidual, there is ne reason why there may not be more. 
Nay, the probability is taat_there are more than three 
divisions. If an intellectual man’s head is large in 
front, and a brutish man’s’ behind, may it not be that 
some kinds of intellect are associated with particular 
shapes of forehead? In fact, we find’that some men have 
natural capacities for mathematics, others for oratory, 
others for painting, others for reasoning, others for 
poetry, and others for music. If there be these dif- 
ferences in the manifestations, it is probable that there 
are also differences in structure. This, too, is a question 
of fact, to be tried by observation. It has been found 
accordingly that a genius for music is always accom- 
panied by an enlargement of the forehead in one part; 
a genius for argument by its prominence in another part; 
a genius for calculations by its expansion in a third, and 
so forth. The conclusion unavoidably to be deduced from 
this is, that the manifestation indicates the function of 
the part of the brain upon whose peculiar form it is 
attendant. 

Another test of the truth of phrenology is the prac- 
tical use to which it can be applied. .Mr, Nope has 
collected some of these valuable testimonies. 


It is a very interesting cireumstance to notice, that 2/7 who 
have to deal practically and professionally with mind, and who 
at the same time understand phrenology, recognise the light 
which it sheds on their path. In illustration of this fact, 
some valuable communications will. be found in an appendix 
to Dr. A. Combe’s address to, the students of Anderson’s 
University, consisting of letters from distinguished indi- 
viduals addressed to Mr. George Combe, testifying not only to 
the truth, but to the practical usefulness of phrenology. Mr. 
Richard Carmichael, of Dublin, President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland, and eminently a practical man, 
writes as follows :—‘‘ Indeed, the assistance it lends in esta- 
blishing a confidence in ourselves, and acquiring the confi- 
dence of our patients, is of the greatest utility in the treat- 
ment of those ailments which depend upon a morbid state of 
the brain, or some other portion of the nervous system, such 
as epilepsy, histeria, hypochondriacism, and neuralgia.’’ Dr. 
W. A. F. Browne, who has for many years been engaged in 
the practical management of the insane, being physician to the 
Crichton Institution, | Demfries, -‘“ Ip the exercise of 
my profession, I have been enabled, by the aid of phrenology, 
to be of essential serviee in directing the education of the 
young, as a protection against nervous disease, and in removing 
or alleviating the various forms assumed by insanity in the 
matore. For many years I have devoted myself to the study 
of mental diseases, and to the care of the insane. During my 
studies at riére, Charenton, &e. in Paris, I was able to 
derive great additional information from my previous knowledge 
of phrenology ; and since I have been entrusted with the care 
of public asylums, I am inelined to attribute whatever suc- 
cess may have attended my efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of those confided to my charge; to the same cause.’’ Dr. W, 
B. Hodgson, the able and intelligent Principat of the Livers 
pool Mechanics’ Institation, writes: “Of the utility of phre- 
nology in various pursuits, there are not now wanting many 
influential witnesses. Of its importance to the educationist, 
I may speak, if with humility, yet with confidence based on 
actual experience. ‘To the practical teacher is 

of eminent. service, not merely in enabling him- to form repid 





there is some connection between the shape of the brain | amd correct judgments of individual characters, but from its 
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clear and simple philosophy of mind, the light it throws on the 
nature of the being to be instructed, and consequently on the 
true aim and wisest methods of education.’’ Dr. Conolly, the 
well-known. physician to the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, whose 
calm judgment and philosophic spirit render him, in many 
respects, the very model, of a practical physician, addresses 
Mr. Combe, in’ attestation of the advantages to be derived 
from phrenology, in the following terms :—‘‘ Many and press- 
ing avocations leave me no time just at present to express to 
you, in a manner at all worthy, my conviction of the great use- 
fulness of habitual regard to the principles of phrenology, 
especially in my department of practice, and of the confusion 
and imperfection of the views which seem to me to be taken 
both of sound and unsound mind, by those who reject the aid 
of observations confirmed now by vast experience, and most of 
which may be daily verified in asylums for the insane. I am 
also convinced, that attention to the form of the head, con- 
joined with that cautions consideration of all other physical 
circumstances which no prudent phrenologist disregards, will 
often enable the practitioner to form an accurate prognosis in 
cases of mental disorder, andto foretell the chances of recovery 
or amelioration, or hopeless and gradual deterioration,. But I 
am aware that I am now taking a very limited view of the ap- 
plications of the science ; which, however, I know you will 
excuse, in consideration of ‘the somewhat exclusive occupation 
of my mind on these subjects.”’ Dr. William Gregory, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, expresses 
himself thus :—“ nology furnishes the key, so long sought 
for in vain, to, many perplexing facts ; explains, in a natural 
and simple manner, the phenomena of partial genius, and of 
partial ‘insanity; throws equal light oa innate tendencies, 
whether intellectual, moral, or sensual; yields the most pre- 
cious hints for the treatment of the insane, as well as of the 
criminal ; and finally, forms the only rational foundation for an 
enlightened education.”’ 


Among the evidence gathered by Mr. Noster is a! 
remarkable series of experiments performed by Mr. | 
Georce Compr, at the Dublin Penitentiary. Having 
obtained permission to inspect the prisoners, he exa- 
mined the heads of many of them, and noted down the | 
developments according to phrenology, accompanied 
with a short general sketch of the character of each, as 
from that development he should conclude it to be. The 
Governor and Chaplain. afterwards supplied a report of 
the results of their knowledge of the past history of each 
of the prisoners, and their observations of his conduct 
while under their management. It is impossible that so 
striking a similarity as appeared between the conjectures 
and the fact should have been a mere accidental coinci- 
dence. We extract some of them. 


Mr. Combe’s Remarks.—Boy, No. 1, G. K.—This indi- 
vidual has Jarge Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness. He pro- 
bably has been a thief; but the development of the moral 
organs is considerable: he may be much improved by moral 
and religious education, 

Governor’s Report.—No. 1, G. K.—This boy’s conduct 
has been almost invariably correct since his confinement. He 
was convicted, along with his brother, of the crime with which 
he was charged ; and, I have no doubt, was led into it by his 
brother’s conduct and importunities. He is lively, thought- 
Jess, and obliging—hasty in his temper, but peaceable—with 
very good intellectual powers—argumentative, and a little 
cunning. Convicted of larceny. 

Mr. Combe’s Remarks. 2, J. Ke— Th this individual 
there are large organs of—Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and 
Acquisitiveness ; good Intellect; a deficient Combativeness, 
not large Destructiveness, with very small Conscientiousness, 
and deficiency of the moral organs in general. Has the dis- 
positions of a thief, but he will scarcely have the courage to 
steal in his own person. 

Governor's Report.—No. 2, J. K.—This young man’s 
conduct has been generally correct since his confinement ; but 
I apprehend that this is occasioned as much by cautiousness 
of disposition, good looking to, and fear of correction, as from 
any good qualities he may possess. I have learned from an- 
other prisoner now in confinement, that his influence led his 
brother (No. 1) into the perpetration of several small felonies. 








His habit was to commit small thefts, and having deposited 
the stolen goods with other persons, by cunning and ingenuity 
to throw on them the imputation of the theft. He is intelli- 
gent, and apt to learn. He was once very anxious to be sent 
to Botany Bay, from a conviction, as he stated, that, when 
discharged from hence, he would be guilty. of. fresh crimes. 
He was convicted of larceny. 

Mr. Combe's' Remarks.—No. 6, M. M.--This woman has 
Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness, very large, 
with deficient Conscienti 

Governor's Report.—No. 6, M. M.—This woman is, in my 
opinion, worthless, and not likely ever to be reclaimed. She 
is mild and gentle in her manners with her superiors, and 
rather prepossessing in her appearance, but, apt to quarrel with 
her fellow-prisoners. She is utterly. destitute.of truth,..and 
abounds in low craftiness and cunning. She was convicted of 
larceny, and will probably pursue a course of theft. 

Mr. Combe’s Remarks.—No. 8, M. C.~—This woman ‘has 
large Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Wonder, and Imitation 
but she has also the largest development of the moral orgafis 
of any whom I have examined. My impression is, that she 
would not commit crime in ordinary circumstances, and that 
there is disease or irregular action of the. brain. 

Governor's Report.—No. 8, M. C.-—This woman, for a long 
period after her confinement, was coarse, brutish, selfish, pas- 
sionate, quarrelsome, and in all respects -unamiable ;—for the 
last year or two her conduct has been much better, and tlie 
violence of her passions much restrained, if not swhdued. Ske 
has very considerable talent, and a strong mind, with powerfal 
feelings, but has never turned either to any good account that 
I am-aware of. I have always considered her as a very dan- 
gerous woman, and not at all likely to be reclaimed ; but have 
always had a suspicion that the violence of her temper and 
frequent outrageous conduct were oceasioned by bodily disease. 
For a long time after her confinement she complained of acute 
pains in her head, and shewed evident symptoms of determina- 
tion of blood to it. Itis remarkable that the abatement of 
these pains, and the apparent subjugation of her passions, have 
nearly corresponded in time. I was much struck by Mr. 
Combe’s observations respecting this woman, as he guessed at 
once that which I had long known to be her bodily malady, 
She was convicted of larceny. 

Mr. Combe’s Remarks.—No. 9, 4, B.—This woman has 
very large Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveneéss, 
with deficient Conscientiousness. She is a bad subject, and 
will with difficulty be amended. 

Governor’s Report.—No. 9, A. B,—This young woman 
has generally conducted herself well,.though there have been 
some very flagrant exceptions. These exceptions appear to 
have been occasioned by temper, as she is highly irritable, and 
is, when excited, frightfully furious and vindictive. She'is 
perhaps the cleverest (intellectually) female prisoner in the'in- 
stitution, and, although quiet, gentle, and correct in her 
ordinary demeanour, I fear she is not to be reclaimed. The 
crime of which: she was convicted was grand larceny. 

Mr. Combe’s Remarks.—No. 10, B. L..—This is a better 
subject than the last. She is milder and. less coarse. She 
would probably swindle. By education she will be greatly 
improved. 

Governor's Report.—No. 10, B. L.—This girl has been un- 
usually well conducted, is prepossessing in her manner and 
appearance, docile, and anxious to receive instruction. I was 
very anxious to learn Mr. Combe’s opinion of her, and much 
gratified to find that it exactly coincided with that I had pre- 
viously formed. She was convicted of stealing bank-notes. 

Mr, Combe’s Remarks.—No. 11, P. T.—This is a tolerably 
good subject, and something may be made of him. 

Governor's Report.—No. 11, P.. T.—-This young man’s 
conduct since his admission has been generally correct. He 
does not appear to have strong passions of any kind, neither 
is his intelléctual capacity great. His dispositions appear to 
be of a mild character, and I should be surprised to hear that 
he ever committed any flagrant crime ; though, from a general 
meanness of character, I think he will, unless well attended to 
for some years, be guilty of petty thefts. Ido not consider 
him to have strong moral feelings, and I know he was at one 
time addicted to lying. His crime was larceny. 


At least it must be admitted that the facts and argue 
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Side boxes, with his eyes firmly closed, when the chairman 


, effect that he was perfectly satisfied with Mr. Sleep’s abilities in 


« te affirm that such really was the case—but it would be.a greater 


from. the, audience. This was willingly acceded. to by the lec- 
_ turer, and a lad immediately ascended the platform, but nothing 


‘growing near midnight, a proposition was put and carried that 


“manner the genuineness of the phenomena, and its claim to 


- and in a very short time Mr. Sleep had the satisfaction of placing 


‘pressed himself perfectly satisfied with the genuineness of' all he 
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tients so well and laboriously collected in this’ volume 
should deter any persons from denying phrenology until 
they have examined nature and found it false. 


—_~—_ 


MESMERISM AT MONMOUTH. — The most intense interest 
has been excited during the last few days.on the subject of Mes- 
merism:in‘Monmouth, in consequence of experimental lectures 
delivered at the Borough Court, on Wednesday and Thursday last, 
by Mr. Sleep. Great incredulity exists here in the minds of many, 
and the members of the medical profession generally are very scep- 
tieal onthesubject, consequently but few personsattended the open - 
ing lecture. Among those who regarded these mysterious opera- 
‘tions as imposture and fraud, was Mr. Watkins, Monnon-street, 
‘who in order to test the skill of the operator, and with a natural 
desire to judge for himself on this long-disputed question, 
challenged the Mesmeriser to operate upon his son, a lad about 
eleven years old. | In the first instance a state of mesmeric slee 
was the only result ; but, on a second trial, the most decide 
and complete manifestations of phreno-magnetic phenomena 
swere elicited. On Monday evening Mr. Sleep delivered his third 
lecture in the above room.to a large and respectable assembly, 
on which occasion Dr. Humble took the chair. Three youths 
Were introduced on the platform whose parents reside in the 
town, and who, it*is well-known, would. not iend themselves to 
ny deception or fraud with a.view to impose.om the credulity of 
heir. neighbours... Mr, S. then commenced operation.on one of 
the boys, Master, Watkins, who was soon observed to yield to 
the magic influence, and the various manifestations of the phre- 
nological organs were beautifully and correctly exhibited. This 
patient was placed by the magnetiser in a position facing the 


asked him if he saw any one he knew? He replied, * Yes.” 
Chairman: ‘* Who do yourecognize?’’ Boy: ‘*Mrs. —~—.”’ 
(Right.) . Chairman: ‘‘ What number is she, counting from the 
top of the box?’’ Boy: ‘' Third.” (Right,) The secoud pa- 
tient was then mesmerised, and the pbrenological indica- 
tions correctly given, At this stage of the proceedings Dr. 
Humble came forward and addressed the meeting, to the 


roducing magnetic sleep, and the phenomena they had all just 
witnessed ; but he considered it possible that a preparation had 
been made for this exhibition ; that perhaps a collusion existed 
between the magnetiser and his patients ; he would not venture 


satisfaction both to the meeting and to himself ta select.a subject 


further than mesmeric sleep could be produced. As it was now 


the meeting stand adjourned till the following evening, in order 
to give every opportunity for testing in a calm and dispassionate 


public notice. Accordingly, on Tuesday evening the body of the 
Hall was densely crowded, amongst. whom we. observed, round 
the lecturer's platform, all the-leading members of the medical 
profession. A young man was then called from the company, 


the truth of this wonderful Science in a clear and incontrovertible 
manner before his astonished audience amidst the most enthisi- 
astic and thundering applause. Dr. Humble then rose and ex- 


had witnessed, and concluded by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Sleep for the patient and unassuming manner in which he had 
conducted the operations. A vote of thanks was also passed to 
the chairman for the strict impartiality which characterised his 





presidency, and the meeting separated. It would be waste 


of time to speculate on the numbers who entered the room scep- 


tics, but who left it believers. ‘Suffice ‘it to’ say, that’ in this | 


“town the power of animal magnetism on the hunian body is now | 


acknowledged as an indisputable fact in nature, These lectures | 
have certainly given more satisfaction than any that have ever | 
been delivered here on this subject. Mr. 5. will give another 
public demonstration of the truth of the science, by the re- | 
guest of the inhaditants, on Monday evening next, on which ocea- 
sion Dr. Humble has again kindly consented to preside. 





Weirvs-at-Law, Wert of Hin, Kc. CLlanted. 





{This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tue Critic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each 
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to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tne Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inciosed.] 





205. Next, or, Kuiy of W. Ker, lateof Little Faatehesp, cork. 
cutter, who left three children, Philip, William, and Sarah 
Elizabeth Key. Something to advantage. 

206, Mrs. CAROLINE CARTER Dae ay te sme Mooby), who 
lived with her husband, H am Carter, in the 
Church-road, in’ the’ parish “of St. George-in-the-East, 
Middlesex, tailor, and who ‘separated from ber husband 
about the year 1813, and frequently afterwards sent to her 
husband at the Weaver’s, Arms) Baker’s-row, Mile-end. 
Something to her advantage. . ..., 

207. Mary WALL, daughter of James Wall, hatter, who in the 
year 1794 resided in Duke-street, Oxford-street. Some- 
thing fo,ndpant age. baal pit. 

208. Next oF KIN of Mrs, HENRIETTA JANE Extiorrt, late 
of 26, Hereford-street, Lisson Grove, Middlesex. Some- 
thing to advantage. : } 

209. Henry WATcHSsON ‘SHELTON, wh6, it:is supposed, for- 
merly resided.at Leicester, aud afterwards in Drury-lane, 
London—tlegacy lately bequeathed to him. 

210, Next oF Kinof Witu1aM Tate, late of Queen’s-row, 
Pentonville,. Middlesex, gent. (died, July 1827), or their 
representatives. 

211, Next oF Kin of the Rev, JouN Moynxnovse, Rector 
of Branshott, County Southampton, and Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford (diéd Oct.'1828); or their repre- 
sentatives.’ yitiasl ¥ 

212. Herrs-at-Law and Nextor Kan, andialso the Rest- 
DUARY LeGatees and. Deviszrs-of RopERT.Mar- 
SHALL, late of the island.ef. Jamaica, Esq. died Dec. 19, 
1820, leaving Margaret and Elizabeth Wright, aad George 
Wright, the son and daughters of Adam Wright, formerly 
of Spital Farm, near Kelso, North Britain; Elizabeth 
Jaffery, Robert Jaffery, William Jaffery, Margaret Jaffery, 
Catherine Jafféry, aid John Jaffery, the sofis and daugh- 
ters of Robert Jaffery, formerty of Hitchilt Mill, near 
Kelso, aforesaid, residuary legatees, 

213) Herk-at+Law of SAMUELSERIBANT; late of Rothwell, 
otherwise Rowell, County; of Northampton, gent. (died 
March, 1832.) 

214. Herr-atT-LAw and Next or Kin of THOMAS RICHARDS 
SrexRMAX, late a purser in the: Royal Navy, and late a 
deputy to the treasurers.of, the Royal Hospital at Green- 
wich, seating at; Plymouth, Devon (died 25th of Septem- 

er, 1834). 

215. Next oF Kin of ANN DAVieEs, widow of James Davies 
the elder, gent. (formerly Aun'Cooper, spinster), late of 
nie in the Parish of St. Mary, Islington, Mid- 

lesex. je 

216. Herr on Heirs-at-Law and Next oF Kry of James 
MiLyeR, late of Crowa Court, Old Change, City of 
London, calenderer, and of Bush-hill, Enfield, Middlesex 
(died April, 1830), or their représentatives, 

217. Joun, Mary, and CHARLOTTS, ‘son and daughters of 
Jouw and: Mary Napper, formerly of Beaconsfield, 
Herts, Something to.advantage, : 

218. Two Deeps dated in, 1814, and one in 1917, relating to 
the King’s Head Innestate, in the East or High-street, 
Dorking, and Two Deeps dated 24th and 25th April, 
1815, being a Conveyante-ofthesame estate’from Mr. 
John Port and others to, Mr, John. Peters (since a 
bankrupt), are missing. ’ 

219. Hetr-ar-Law aad Next oF Kan of Davin Paice (a 
person of unsound mind), who was son of the, Rev. David 
Price, rector_of Llavellian, in the County of Denbigh, 
aad was captured in the church of that parish on the 8th 
of June, 1761. He left Wales atan early age, and passed 
the greater portion of his Hfe in London. About the year 
1830 le aghin’ vilited Wales) and in January, 1831, resided 
at Holywell. 

(To be continued weekly.) 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS: 

The volumes of Tux Critic handsomely, .strongly,.and unt- 
formly bound, as they are completed, at 4s. 6d. each. 

The stamped numbers may be transmitted by the post, open.at 
the ends, addressed to the Publisher, with .a distinctive 
mark, of which advice should be given. in.a letter directing 
how the volumes, when bound, shail be returned. 

A Portfolio on a new and convenient plan for preserving the 
current numbers of Tux Critic may be had at the office, 
or, by order, through any bookseller in town or country. 
Price 4s. 
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“RI TERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
ProvipeNT Booxse.uters’ Retreat.—On Tuesday the 
inauguration of the Provident Booksellers’ Retreat, at King’s 
Langley, the foundation stone of which was laid in September 
last, took place under most favourable auspices. A special 
train was engaged to the place, and about two hundred of the 
friends of letters went. down by it to assist at the ceremony. 
The Provident Booksellers’ Retreat is an offspring of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Fund Society, and the manner in which 
its objects have been carried out must be most gratifying to 
those who have taken an interest in the cause. Some difficulty 
at first existed as to finding an eligible site for the building; 
but this was soon removed by the munificence of J. Dickenson, 
Esq., the well-known paper-maker, who gave a piece of ground 
of upwards of three-and-a-half acres for the purpose. The 
building already erected consists of seven dwellings of four 
rooms each, well ventilated, water laid on, and all that could 
conduce to the comfort of the occupants being well provided 
for by Mr. W. H. Cooper, the architect. The ceremony of the 
inauguration took place under the auspices of Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart., who presided at the breakfast given on the oc- 
casion. The Chairman, in eloquent terms, explained the merits | 
and objects of the institution, and the subscriptions of the day 
showed that the cause was well taken up by those who had 
adopted it. Upwards of 800/. was subscribed at the break- 
fast, including the following sums :—Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
20/.; Lord Verulam, 20/.; Mr. Orme, 50/., in addition to 
2007. previously subscribed; Mr. T. Gardner, 50/.; Mr. 
Joseph Gardner, 50/.; Mr. Wicks, 10/,; Mr. Bening, 20/. ; 
Mr. Murray, 30/.; Mr. Dickenson, 20/.; Mr. Duncan, 10/.; 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 20/.; and Mr. E. Lewis, 50/. 


Sir E. Burwer on Literary Men.—At the dinner of 
the Booksellers’ Provident Retreat, Sir E. BuLwer made the 
following truthful observations :— 

But it was in vain to deny that the condition of the literary 
man had not kept pace with that improvement in society which 
he had been the main agent to effect. It was not the fault of 
the publisher. He largely remunerated works commanding a 
large popular sale—but how many of the greatest intellects em- 
ployed in literature were engaged in works which, from their na- 
ture, were not widely popular (though, by influencing the 
thoughts of the few, they ultimately become the civilizer of the 
many), and could not, therefore, by the laws of the market, ob- 
tain a suitable remuneration for the time and toil which they had 
cost! And even the most popular author! What practical 
man there did not know, that even the most popular author was 
compelled to strain every nerve, overtask every effort, if he was 
condemned to make literature his only available profession | 
How familiar to many of you must have been the sight of some 
young author flushed with inauspicious hope at the unexpected 
sale of his first work! with what pity you must have smiled 
when you saw him cast away all other calling and vocation to 
devote himself to the thankless muse! How sadly you must 
have anticipated the hour, too soon to come, when, sinking from | 
all his high aspirations, you would see him frittering away his | 
genius in the drudgery of periodicals, making fierce efforts to | 
sustain himself on the surface of the stream he could no longer 
hope to guide—poor slave to the caprices of the hour! Yes, 
how familiar to you have been his change from corroding hope 
to consuming care—his anxious countenance, his decaying 
health, his untimely grave! For it is a remarkable fact (and it 
proves much) that while in Franee, ia Germany, in countries 
where suitable honours and provision await those distinguished 
in letters, the average lives of literary men exceed the stan- 
dard of longevity,—few in England, if without other resource 
than literature, attain to the natural age of man. Can you 
wonder at it? Why, what calling on earth so precarious, so 
beset with cares, so harassed by the disappointments of honour- 
able ambition, as that of the English man of letters? Johnson 
sums up the curses of the scholar ‘‘in the patron and the jail,’’ 
—we have lost the patron, we have kept the jail. Suppose any 
prudent father amongst you has five sons; one enters the law, 
one the church, a third the army, a fourth into some trade or 
business ; and the ablest, the most promising of all, says, ‘‘ Fa- 
ther, I will be an aathor, I will depend on literature for bread,’’ 
—I ask you, I ask any father, whether he would not feel the 
most despondent for that son, though destined perhaps to enrich 
the world with immortal treasures, and make all Europe familiar 
with his name? This would not be the case in Germany or 
France. It is peculiar to England. And at a time when we 
have been specially invited to examine the wide field of social 
reform, this is one of the anomalies that demand our most se- 
rious consideration, When I see Burns, the great peasant be- 








| exceed 79,000. 


Side whom the crowns of kings grow pale; at~an ape before the” 
schoolmaster was abroad and the diffusion of knowledge bad he- 
come a vulgar cant-cry, devoting his generous energie to the . 
establishment of libraries in the villages of Scotland, and then 
dying himself a broken-down exciseman ;—when TI see Haydon, 
amidst his difficulties and distress, yearning to diffuse through 
the empire that knowledge of the principles of art and design 
which is so essential to the excellence even of manufactures, 
and smitten by frenzy down to his bloody grave,—I do pause 
and ask if these things are worthy of England. I do pause 
and ask if it be not possible, by the institution of professor~ 
ships upon the extended and liberal scale of Germany; by a 
more fair distribution of the honours which should belong to 
intellect, and the emoluments which should reward industry ; 
to bring art and genius into the pale of available professions, 
and make those whose gloomy fate now only serves as a beacon 
to the young, their safe exemplar as well as their honoured 
teacher. Pardon me this digression—let me believe that you 
would blame me if I had forborne it. Blame me, indeed, if I, 
an author whom the accidents of birth and fortune have be- 
friended, did not lift up my voice, here and on all suitable oc- 
casions, while these huge wrongs shall last, on behalf of my 
nobler but more ill-fated brethren. 

Tue Bisre.—From the report of her Majesty’ss ole and 
only printers in Scotland (recently presented to Parliament), 
it appears that since the last report made in May, 1842, there 
have been published 60 editions of the Bible. From January 
1844 to January 1845, 16 editions were published, consisting 
in round numbers of 200,000 copies. From January, 1845, 
to January, 1846, 21 editions were published, the number of 
copies amounting to 312,000, From January, 1816, to May, 
1846, five editions were issued, consisting of upwards of 47,000 
copies, and there are several editions now under the judgment 
of the board. The increase in the number of Bibles annually 
printed in Scotland at the present time, as compared with the 
yearly number printed from 1831 to 1837, considerably ex~- 
ceeds the ratio of three to one. The number of Bibles printed 
under the superintendence of the Scotch board during the year 
ending January last, exceeds the total number printed by 
authority in Great Britain during either of the years 1852 and 
1833. In the former of the two years the number of Bibles 
printed in Great Britain was 234,420, and in the latter 303,796. 
The largest number printed in Great Britain in any one year 
from 1831 to 1837 was 450,778. The board in their present 
report state that the increase in the number of Bibles printed, 
is ‘* not more gratifying than the greatly reduced price at which 
copies of the inspired word are sold.”” Of the New Testa- 
ment there have been published under the authority of the 
board since May, 1842, 75 editions; 24 editions were pub- 
lished in the year ending January, 1845, and consisted in 
round numbers of 490,000 copies. In the year ending Jan- 
uary, 1846, 16 editions were published, the number of copies 
amounting to upwards of 285,000. There have been pub- 
lished since January last three editions, consisting of 36,000, 
and one edition is now before the board. The largest number 
printed in Scotland in any of the years from 1831 to 1837 was 
105,840, and the annual average for the 6 years did not much 
The largest number printed by authority in 
Great Britain during any of the years now specified was 
534,450, and the least 250,259. Of the Metrical Psalms, 
since May, 1842, 95 editions have been published under the 
superintendence of the board. Of these editions 34 were 
issued in the year ending January, 1845, consisting in round 
numbers of 480,000 copies. During the year ending January, 
1846, there were 25 editions, of which the number of copies 
amounted to upwards of 204,000, and since that date nine 
editions containing an average of 96,000 copies. The editions 
of the Psalms published separately by no means shew the full 
amount of the annual shares, as the licenses taken out by pub- 
lishers for editions of the Bible or New Testament frequently 
include the Psalms. The greatest number of copies of the 
Psalms printed by authority in Scotland in any of the years 
from 1831 to 1837 was 204,924, and the average annual num- 
ber did not much exceed 170,000. 


In the Zimes of Monday is the following advertisement :— 
‘* Wanted, a Governess ; a person between 25 and 30 years of 
age, who can speak French, capable of giving a good English 
education, and of assisting her pupils in music under a pro- 
fessor. She must make herself useful in the house as lady’s- 
maid.’”’ Surely this is a direct insult to every young lady 
engaged in the responsible and arduous duties of instruction. 
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“Sate or Curtovs Avrocraras.—On Tuesday a sale by 
auction of autograph letters, manuscripts, &c. of distinguished 
characters, took place at Puttick and Simpson’s Rooms, Pic- 
eadilly. Among the various lots sold, of which there were 
upwards of 400, the most interesting were some short unpub- 
lished poems of Crabbe, the poet, im his own auto- 

. OF these, “The Family of Friends” and “ Silford- 
hall,”’ sold for 27. Two poetical epistles, ‘‘ From the Devil,”’ 
and “From the Author,’’ with the introduction ‘“by the learned 
Martinus Scriblerius,’”’ considered to be one of the earliest 
compositions of the poet, sold for 17. 9s. A portion of the 
well-known letter of Crabbe to Edmund Burke, soliciting his 
patronage, the generous extension of which not only emanci- 
pated the poet from his immediate embarrassment, but. led to 
well earned fame, sold for 1]s. The fragment consisted of 
the words, ‘‘ Your obedient servant, George Crabbe—Ed- 
mund Burke, Esq. 1781.” An interesting letter of Crabbe 
to his son, dated September 6, 1821, sold for 16s. ; anda 
short unpublished poem, called ‘‘ The Tavern,” sold for a 
similar sum. Amongst the miscellaneous autograph letters, 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s, dated ‘Edinburgh, January 7, 
1812,”’ sold for 1/.2s. ‘Three letters of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, one respecting the Church in Ireland, and bearing dates 
respectively, Dec. 1838, May 1839, and Jan. 1841, sold for2?. 9s, 
A short letter in the handwriting of Percy Bysshe Shelley, sold 
for 13s. A sketch of a hand, by the late B. R. Haydon, with 
his autograph, sold for 8s. An order for the payment of 26/. 
to “*Ensigne George Crosse, for the supply and maintenance of 
Captain Mullanox, company of firelocks, &c.’’ signed by 
Oliver Cromwell, and addressed to ‘‘ Sir John Wollaston, 
Knight, Treasurer at War,’” dated October, 23, 1649, sold for 
2h. ¥4s. 6d. The other lots, which consisted principally of a 
large collection of letters of actors, composers, authors, &c. 
extending over a period of 70 years, sold at good prices.— 
Globe. . 

The members of the Literary Society of Exeter have recently 
presented a handsome silver tea-service to Mr. J. T. Tucker, 
lately one of the Vice-presidents of that Institution. 


Taz Newsvenpors’ Annvat Dinyer.—That useful 
class of society, the newsvendors of the metropolis, partook of 
their annual dinner. on the 15th inst. at Mr. Hinton’s, 
Highbury-barn Tavern, Islington, About two o’clock nearly 
300 boys sat down to an excellent dinner, and they seemed 
highly delighted with the festive scene. About six o’clock 
nearly 200 men and their wives also sat down to, a most 
sumptuous dinner, After the cloth was removed, a number 
of toasts were proposed and duly responded to, of which the 
following appeared to be the most. prominent :—‘‘ The healths 
of the Stewards,’’ ‘‘ The Liberty of the Press,’’ ‘“‘The Queen 
and Prince Albert, and may she live to see a long, happy, and 
prosperous reign,’’ This toast was received in a most enthu- 
siastic manner. Great praise is due to the stewards, Messrs. 
Violet, Spilling, Wild, and Walter, for the able manner in 
which they conducted the dinner. About 10 o’clock the ball- 
room was thrown open, and dancing was kept up till three 
o’clock in the morning, when the company departed highly 
gratified with the day’s amusement. 


CotLece or Precerrors.—A_ general meeting of school- 
masters and assistants was held on Thursday at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, for the purpose of deter- 
mining upon the constitution, and adopting rules for the 
management of the above college, the establishment of which 
was resolved upon at a meeting held in June last. The chair 
was taken by H.'S. Turrell, esq. It was resolved that the 
follawing should be the leading features of the plan :—To form 
a royal incorporated college of schoolmasters, to give the pro- 
fession the authority of a legally recognized body, to render it 
illegal, from and after a certain time, for any one to open a 
school without a license from the said college, and to require 
candidates (except those who had taken class degrees at the 
universities) to undergo an examination in the various branches 
of professional knowledge. The rules for the admission of 
members, &c. having been discussed and adopted, thanks were 
voted to the chairman, and the meeting separated. 


The Rev. Mr. Gleig exchanged, fortunately for himself, 
when he abandoned the profession in which he remained a 
‘‘subaltern,”? for literature and the church—in which the 
honours fall thick upon him. That gentleman has just re- 





one the appointment of Inspector-General of Military 
ools, 

Tae Late Dr. Sovrmey.—The elegant piece of sculpture 
in marble, executed by Mr. Lough, of Revenite, and intended 
as a monument to the memory of the late Dr. Southey, reached 
Keswick this day week, and has since been placed in Crosth- 
waite Church. This monument, which we are told is a beau- 
tiful work of art, and as chaste in execution as it is elegant in 
design, has been placed near the pulpit, in a space left for that 
purpose when the recent alterations in the interior of the 
church were designed.—Cumbertand Pacquet. 

The following is a complete list of the pensions granted by 
Sir Robert Peel before leaving office. Some of the names 
have already appeared in the papers:—The Misses Shee, 
daughters of the president of the Royal Academy, 2007. ; the 
Misses M‘Caskill, daughters of the late Sir J. M‘Caskill, 507. 
each ; the Rev. S. Bloomfield, author of theological works of 
great merit and research, 200/. ; B. Barton, poet, a quaker, 
1007.; Miss C. Taylor, daughter of the late Brigadier Gene- 
ral Taylor, 507.; Mrs. Haydon,widow of the late artist, 50¢. ; 
C. B. Winstanley and J. Lloyd, annuitants of an old 
pension which had been considered hereditary, 25/. each.— 
Observer. 

One of the last ministerial acts of Sir Robert Peel was the 
recommendation of Mr. M‘Culloch to her Majesty for a pen- 
sion of 2002. for the services he has rendered by his writings 
on political economy. We have reason to believe that this act 
of kindness was entirely spontaneous, and it is the more cre- 
ditable to Sir Robert Peel, as on various occasions Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch has openly censured some of those measures brought 
forward by the right hon. baronet. 

The students attending the Latin classes of University Col- 
lege have presented Mr. George Long, their late Professor, 
with a valuable silver tea-service, as a testimonial of their per- 
sonal regard and respect. Mr. Long has vacated the chair in 
consequence of his appointment to the Readership of Jurispra- 
dence in the Middle Temple. Mr. Francis W. Newman, for- 
merly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, is Mr. Long’s suc- 
cessor. 

Mr. Joun Duncan, THE ArricAN TraveL_en.—We 
have to announce the arrival in London of Mr. J. Duncan, who 
has just returned from an arduous journey in Dahomey, the 
very centre of the slave trade, on the west coast of Africa. 
Mr. Dunean brings with him the earnest proposal of the King 
of Dahomey, the most powerful and sagacious chief on the 
west coast of Africa, for a treaty for the abolition of the slave 
trade and the encouragement of native industry. The vast 
resources of the country only require encouragement from 
British commerce to be attended with the most beneficial re- 
sults. It is greatly to be wished that this proposal will meet 
with attention from her Majesty’s government. 

Retic or Antiqurry.—On Wednesday week some of the 
workmen employed in the construction of the Dundee and 
Perth Railway, at a short distance from Nine Wells, came 
upon a stone coffin, measuring in length twenty-six inches, and 
about the same in depth, On being opened it was found to 
contain a quantity of human bones and a skull, the teeth in 
which were in a good state of preservation. The relic of an- 
tiquity had been deposited about thirty inches beneath the sur- 
face. There was neither inscription on the coffin, nor any 
thing deposited inside that could enable the most speculative 
antiquary to assign the age to which it belonged.—Dundee 
Advertiser. 

DaGuERREOTYPING.—We learn from the South Austra- 
lian Register that a Mr. Goodman had arrived at Melbourne, 
and set about daguerreotyping the scenery and the natives for 
private collections, or for publication in England. 

GerMany.—QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES FoR Pus- 
tie Orrices.—A Prussian official journal publishes the regu- 
lations which are to determine the appointment to superior 
posts in the government. Amongst other tests the candidates 
are to undergo a particular examination as to their acquaintance 
with political science, political economy, the routine of duties, 
financial knowledge, &c. &c. according to the relative impor- 
tance of the office for which they are candidates. All aspirants 
for public appointments are, moreover, submitted to a special 
surveillance from their superiors, not only with respect to their 
functions, but as regards their private conduct. A special 
book of particulars is kept for each individual. 
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. -Official_stamp, so--a8--to-be-reeognized--at~the eustom-houses. 





Germany. =~ Internationa, CopyRricHT BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND PaussiA.—The following are the principal 
features of the treaty signed on the 16th of June last, between 
England and Prussia, on intermediate copyright. The right 
of editorship is the same in both countries; but a declaration 
is requisite in London»and) at: Berlin. » Article 4 reduces the 
import duties on Russidn'books. Ail the books are to bear an 


The contracting parties reserve to themselves the right of ex- 
cluding any work @ontrary to“morals, Article 7 contains, 
that this stipulation be included in treaties which may be con- 
cluded with other states.--Article 8. The German states of | 
the Zolverein may adopt the treaty. Article 9. The treaty is | 
to be in force, dating from the 1st of September, 1846, tolast 
for five years, and to be continued then until annulled by one 
of the contracting parties with one year’s notification. 

The founder of chemistry, Lavoisier, was, as our readers 
know, snatched away by a violent and premature death, ere he 
had found time to collect and arrange his works. In 1843, 
the Minister of Public.Instruction consulted the Academy of 
Sciences as to what works of that philosopher should be in- 
eluded in a national pnblication; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine and report on the matter. This commit- 
tee has now made its report; and recommends that the Cham- 
ber of Deputies be asked for a sum of from 40,000 to 60,000 
francs for the purposes of the publication according to its sug- 
gestions. It is only with the view of giving a national cha- 
racter to this edition of Lavoisier, as the committee observe, 
that they apply to the State for its cost ; for a member of the 
illustrious chemist’s own family would gladly take upon him- 
self the entire expense, and renounces his right to do so only 
because of the greater glory redounding to Lavoisier from the 
sponsorship of the Government. 

DenMArRK.—TueE Brrtupay or Tycno Braue. — The 
three hundredth anniversary of the birth of the illustrious 
astronomer, Tycho Brahe, was celebrated with great pomp on 
the 21st ult. at the island of Ilveen, near Copenhagen. A 
great number of steamers filled with passengers arrived from 
the capital on the occasion. The total number of visitors was 
estimated at 8,000, viz. 5,000 Danes, 1,000 Norwegians, and 
2,000 Swedes. In the evening there was a banquet, at which 
2,000 persons were seated. 

Newspapers tn Paris.—Four newspapers started their 
first numbers during the fortnight. One of them (The Pro- | 
grés) has adopted a combination of a novel character. It is | 
distributed in the houses, and left for the space of two hours 
with each subscriber.. For the day’s paper you pay 12 fr. a 
year ; for yesterday’s paper you pay 9 fr.; for a paper two 
days old, 6 fr: only, or 50 cents (5d.) a month. You may 
see how far the light will seek the mind; you may especially 
see how far speculation will go to gather halfpence. 

Catnese GeocrapHy.—Among the Chinese articles ex- 
hibited in Paris at the hotel of the Minister of Commerce, is | 
one which offers a peculiar interest as shewing the state of 
science in the celestial empire; it is a map of the world, pre- 
sented by the grand Mandarin of Canton, who appeared to 
prize it very highly. The Chinese geographer has arranged 
the earth after his fashion; for him there are no peninsulas 
nor isthmuses ; the isthmus of Suez is replaced by a magnifi- 
cent arm of the sea, which detaches itself from the Mediterra- 
nean in order to throw itself into the Red Sea; the isthmus 
of Panama is likewise wanting, and the two seas in this direc- 
tion are joined together by the same. process. There is also | 








-no question either of the Pyrenees nor of the Alps, and the } 


great mountains of America are scarcely delineated. Asa com- | 
pensation, China occupies nearly three-fourths of the globe, | 
and the other parts of the world appear to be countries of no | 
importance. | 

CurnesE ProrgessorsHip.—A subscription, amounting to | 
upwards of 1,000/. has been made to the Council of King’s 
College, for the purpose of endowing a Chinese Professorship. | 
Among the promoters of this praiseworthy object are the | 
names of the Duke of Portland, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Lord Bexley, Lord Ashley, and Lord Francis Egerton 
(now Earl Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley). 

A Hixpoo Prize-Man at University Cottece.—At 
the annual distribution of prizes at University College, on 
Wednesday last, the silver medal in zoology was given to | 
Soomar-Chuka-Chucherbutty, a young Hindoo, who was 


addressed by Mr. Grote, the chairman, in very commendatory 
observations, acconipanied with an earnest wish that this 
would not ‘be the last instance in which the natives of India 
should outstrip their competitors here in the paths of literary 
and scientific distinction. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, in Paris, M. Jomard read an extract of a letter from 
M. de Humboldt, giving some interesting particulars relating 
to the scientific expedition of Dr. Lepsius,—which, according 
to the writer, has yielded tich historical and archeological 
results, Thirteen’ hundred magnificent drawings, thousands 
of sketches taken on the spot, and all the manuscripts, have 
already arrived in Berlin; and two vessels laden with the 
monuments collected are on the way. These include frag- 
ments of Egyptian art, under all the dynasties from the fourth 
of Manetho down to the Ptolemies and Roman Emperors 
lower than Caracalla. ‘‘ Those original monuments,’’ says 
M. de Humboldt, ‘‘ bearing names of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth dynasties, two and three thousand years before our era, 
will be of great importance for our newly-constructed museum ; 
all that dates from the old empire, before the invasion of the 
Hycsos, or Shepherds, being very rare, even in Paris, Turin, 
and London.’”’ The collection of images and inscriptions 
found in the district of the ancient copper mines in the penin- 
sula of Sinai, and bearing the name of Cheops, is stated to be 
of great importance. Among the treasures, M. de Humboldt 
mentions—a complete plan of the Labyrinth, after its clearing 
out—a colossal ram, taken from Mount Barqual, with the 
image and inscriptions of Amenophis Memnon—the great 
stones of the Nilometer of Senneh, with the emblem of Amen- 
hema Meeris, proving that four thousand years ago the mean 
height of the river exceeded that of to-day by twenty-two feet 
—four sepulchral chambers, dating in the fourth century—a 
colossal bust of Horus, belonging to the eighteenth :—profiles 
of others of the Pharaohs—hdndreds of bricks, bearing dates 
—and five hundred large historical papyri, like those in the 
British Museum. Besides these, Dr. Lepsius brings home 
full materials for the study of the Congara tongue of the 
Negroes of the interior—of the Nuba tongue, in two dialects, 
never written, several translations into which of Arab works, 
made by a Nubian, he possesses—of the Bega tongue, spoken 
betwixt the Nubian Nile and the Red Sea; a branch of the 
great family of Caucaso-Asiatic languages, bound to the ex- 
isting form of the Ethiopian idiom of Meroé. Dr. Lepsius. 
brings, also, the ancient Ethiopian inscriptions found in the 
pyramids of Meroé, tracedin an unknown alphabet,—some- 
what analogous, in parts, to the Greek characters.— Literary 
Gazette. 

Lavra’s Toms at Avicnon.—There is a tale current of 
an Englishman having at some time discovered in the church 
of the Cordeliers, the antique tomb of Petrarch’s Laura, be- 
neath an accumulation of thorns and nettles. The pieces 
being carefully numbered, he had them ‘conveyed to England ; 
but to relieve his conscience, he left a sum of money fev erect- 
ing a new one to her memory ; it is certain that a modern and 
meagre monument is there at the present day.—The Builder. 

From Stockholm, we learn that the Baron de Bergmann, 
Swedish Chargé d’ Affaires at Florence, has discovered, in the 
Library of the Marchesa d’Azzolini, in the latter city, a great 
number of letters and other autographs of Queen Christina. 
It will be remembered that the Swedish ex-queen constituted 
the Cardinal Azzolini her universal legatee,—which accounts 
for the place of this discovery. 

Under the title ‘‘ A year in the East,’’ M. A. De Valon has 
just published a volume of humorous travels, which have more 
than once reminded me of the ‘‘ Eothen’’ of M. Kinglake. 
These two works might be compared with advantage, being 
similar in subject and in their mode of treatment. 

Law oF THE Press.—M. Davoust, responsible editor of 
the Railway, a journal appearing twice a week in Paris, was 
called on by the government, in consequence of touching on 
political matters, to hand in the caution-money demanded by 


| the law, and a delay was accerded him for that purpose. The 


required sum not having been paid, M. Davoust has been cited 
before the Correctional-Tribunal, for publishing a journal with- 


out depositing the necessary caution-money, and condemned 


by default to one month’s imprisonment and 200 francs fine. 
A similar sentence was pronounced on the responsible editor 


| of the Censeur des Chemins de Fer, 
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» Recognition or Screntivic Merir.—-The Courrier de 
‘Marseilles. states that ‘‘ Mr. Philip Taylor, sen. (formerly 
of London), one of our most distinguished engineers, has just 
been honoured with the cross of the Legion of Honour. The 
labours of Mr. Taylor, as a civil engineer, the vast establish- 

ments which he directs, the numerous machines which have 
been turned out at his workshops, are too generally appreciated 
not to justify a reward which thus comes to seek out true 
merit.”’ 
—~p~— 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From July 18 to July 25. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at THe CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of THe Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tue Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


LIST OF NEW HOOKS. 


Anthems and Services for church choirs, 4to. Nos. I. IT. and 
IV. 1s. 6d. each, No. III. 6d. swd. 

Ball’s (Bp.) Works, collected and revised by Dr. Burton. 8 
vols. Syo. 49s. cl. 

Chalmers (Rev. Dr.) on the Evangelical Alliance with Prac- 
tical Suggestions, 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd.—Child’s (The) Vision, 
or the Angel and the Oak, by the authoress of ‘* The 
Priestess,’’ sq. er. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

-Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, translated from the Latin of 
Bp. Elrington. 12mo. 5s. cl. (Part IL. containing Books 
4, 5,6, 12mo. 2s, swd.)—Ellis’s (Sir H.) Original Letters, 
illustrative of English History, including numerous Royal 
Letters. 3rd series. Vols. ILI. and IV. post 8yo, 21s. cl. 

Fletcher’s (Rev. J., D.D.) Select Works and Memoirs, 3 vols. 
8vo. 30s. el. ; or separately, ‘‘ Lectures on the Roman Catho- 
lic Religion, and on Puseyism,’’ Svo. 12s. cl.; ‘‘ Posthumous 
Sermons and Valedictory Lecture,”’ Svo. 12s. cl.; and ‘ Life 
and Correspondence,”’ 8vo. 12s. c]l.—Forbes’s (W.) Druggist’s 
Price Book, 4th edit. 12mo. 3s. 64d. cl. 

Gresley’s (Rev. W.) Forest of Arden, a Tale, illustrative of the 
English Reformation, 9th edit. roy. 18mo. 2s. swd.—Guthrie 
(G. J.) on Wounds and Injuries to Arteries, illustrated by 
130 cases, roy. 8v0. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Harrison’s (Rev. W.) Tongue of Time, 4th edit. 12mo. 

‘ 3s. 6d. cl.—Hastings’s (Rev. H. J.) Parochial Sermons 
from Trinity to Advent Sunday. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. el.—Hop- 
wood’s (Rev. Hy.) Introduction to Modern Geography, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Herodotus, translated from the text of 
Gainsford, by P. E. Laurent, 3rd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bd. 

Jesuits (The), by Michelet and Quinet, and Christianity, by 
a translated by C. Cocks, B.A. in one vol. post 8vo. 
4s. cl, 

Kennison’s (Rev. Thos.) Sermons, 8vo, 10s. cl. 

Madden’s (Dr, R. R.) United Irishmen; their Lives and Times, 
third series, 3 vols. post 8vo. 21s, cl.—Maurette’s Farewell to 
the Pope, with introduction by the Rev. John Cumming, 
12mo. Is. swd.—Michelet’s Priests, Women, and Families, 
and The People, together, royal 8vo. 3s. cl.—Methuen’s (H. 
H.) Life in the Wilderness, or Wanderings in South Africa, 
post Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain, and Museum of Economic Geology, Vol. I. 
with maps, &c. royal Syo. 21s. cl.—Modern Orlando (The), in 
seven cantos, 8vo. 6s. swd. 

Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) Church Tour through England and Wales, 
13 vignettes, new edit. in two parts, royal 18mo. 1s. 8d. each, 
swd.—New South Wales as it was, &c. or, Colonial Dreams, 
8vo. 1s. swd. 

Paley’s (Wm., D.D.) Hore Pauline, new edit. Svo. 5s. bds.— 
Pulpit (The), Vol. XLIX. 8vo. 7s. 6d. ¢l.—Pringle’s (Lieut. 


BOOKS WANTED TO. PURCHASE. 


No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 


The Statistical Journal, from the commencement to the present 


time. 
Carlyle’s (T.) Works, all or any of them. 
Alison’s Europe, Vols. VI. IX. and X. 








GLEANINGS, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


Tue ‘‘Butitper’s” Apvice To YouNG ARCHITECTS.— 
Whether in designing dwelling-houses or public buildings—ex- 
cepting those which are purely ornamental—the first thing to be 
attended to is to afford the conveniences and the accommodation 
required, in the best manner and without wasteful expenditure. 
In respect of this latter point, a good distribution makes a vast 
difference, and cannot be too carefully studied. The elevation 
should follow the plan, and not precede it; and in nine cases out 
of ten, moreover, this course will be found to lead to the com- 
position of better elevations than the contrary, having more 
variety, novelty, and character. Consider well the purposes of 
the building,—the wants to be supplied; provide for these 
in the best possible manner; then employ taste in the fitting 
adornment of the structure so produced, and in the expression 
of its purpose externally, and the result can scarcely fail to be 
satisfactory.—The Builder. 

ToPOGRAPHERS’ LANDMARKS.—The old half-way house ia 
the Kensington-road, which for long years has stood between 
the pathway and the road, looking as if it had straggled there 
by accident and couldn’t budge farther, is going—nay, gone. 
The builder of Ennismore gardens, a pile of houses about to 
rise opposite to the building alluded to, has purchased it, and 
will form a handsome entrance to the park in its place. Honest 
waggoners, who inherit traditions of this ancient resting-place 
from dead and gone grandfathers, shake their heads and say 
things are coming to an end.—/bid. 

THE EMBANKMENT OF THE RHINE NEAR STRASBURG— 
is proceeding rapidly, as the government have this year voted 
900,000 francs for that purpose. Some new cuts have been 
begun, while others have been made available for navigation. 
| Between the above city and Lauenburg navigation has been 
| abridged by some miles. The steamers, which up to 1835 re- 
| quired five hours for the above distance, make it now in three. 
| Several swinging bridges are also projected to replace the old 
ferries.—Ibid. 

THE SPEAKING AUTOMATON.—Numerous attempts have 
been made from time to time to produce an instrument capable 
of imitating, with any degree of accuracy, the tones of the hu- 
man voice, Dut until now without success. The difficulty of the 
task can be rightly estimated only by those who have given at- 
tention to it. Great as it is, however, it has been overcome to 
an extent that could hardly have been expected, by the inventor 
of an automaton, now exhibiting in the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly, Mr. Faber, a German, who, according to his own state- 
ment, has deyoted more than twenty-five years to its construc- 
tion. By means of bellows, pipes, keys, and stops, it is made 
to articulate the letters of the alphabet, the numbers, and any 
sentences the operator pleases. It is unquestionably a great 
advance on all former attempts in the same direction, and de- 
serves to be visited by all who are in search of novelty, inter- 
ested in acoustical science, or willing to reward ingenuity and 
skill.—IJbid. 

THE Cuinese CoLiection—made during the late visit of 
the French embassy in that couatry, consisting of four hundred 
specimens of great interest in the departments of arts, sciences, 
and manufactures, is exhibited now in one of the halls of the 
Secretaries of State for Commerce at Paris.—Jbid. 

Curious Motro.—The pavement of the church of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, at Florence, says a correspondent of The Builder, 
is curious, and represents the signs of the Zodiac, with the sun 
in the centre, surrounded by the following strange line, which 
can be read either way :— 


“ En giro torte sol ciclos et rotor igne.” 








The new mode introduced into fashionable life threatens ta 


J. H.) Algiers, the Warlike, and other Poems, post 8vo. | be subversive to the enjoyment of social intercourse. Where 


6s. bds. |more than one table receives the guests, the party has more 
Rowe’s (Capt. H. R., R.N.) Rainbow of the Mind, exem- the air of a dinner at a restaurant than in a private mansion, 
plified between the Materialist and the Author, royal Svo. | and, although the good things provided to go into the mouths 
5s. cl. | of the visitors may be equally diffused at each table, the clever 
Walpole’s (Horace) Memoirs of the Reign of George the | things that come from the mouths of the wits are limited solely 
Second, edited by the late Lord Holland, 3 vols. S8vo.| tothe table at which they may happen to be placed. At the 
36s. cl. | Earl and Countess of Wilton’s this new fashion first made its 


Young (The) English Churchman’s Common Place Book, Ist | 
Series, post Syo. 2s, cl. ! 


appearance, and it was adopted on Monday at Devonshire 
House. 
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CHANGE oF OnAroricaL Srvie.—It is singular to notice 
how the infusion of the popular and mercantile element into the 

resentative system has affected the oratory as well as the 
yo A a and votes in Parliament. Until within the last twenty 
years er so, gentlemen intended for public life were regularly 
trained for public speaking ; @ course under the elocution master 
was deemed essential to an as ¢ for honours. The conse- 
quence was, that the general characteristics of public speakers 
were very similar. A tediously slow delivery, extreme pom ; 
verbosity, and monotony, action in what has been termed the 
«pump handle” style, marked them all, and may still be found in 
great perfection in many whose old fashioned oratory defies and 
survives innovation, The crowning virtue of this style in the 
eyes of its professors seems to be to end every sentence intended 
to be emphatic with a sudden jerk and a twang.—Fraser’s Maga- 
zin 


é. 

Patriotic Dainkinc.— Now I ax you fellers who’s the 
best.citterzen, him as supports Guverment, or him as doesn’t ? 
Why, him as does, in course. We supports Guverment, we fel- 
Tlers—every man that drinks grog supports the Guverment—that 
fs, if he lickers at a licensed house. Every blessed drop of licker 
he swallers there is taxed. to pay the salary of some of them ere 
great big wigs. ’Spose we was to quit drinking, why, Guver- 
ment must fall—it couldn’t help it no how. That’s the werry 
reason I drinks. 1 don’t like g—I mortelly hates it. If I 
follered my own inelernation, I’d rather drink buttermilk, or 
ginger-pop, or soda water. But I lickers for the good of my 
country, to set an example of patriotism and wirtus self-denial 
to the rising generation.”.—American paper. 

Aw Irish Betrer.—A gentleman, wishing to discover the 
religion of an Irish guide, inquired, ‘* Paddy, what’s your be- 
lief?” To which Paddy replied, ‘‘ Wisha, then, your honour, 
but I’m of my landlady’s belief.” ‘‘ What’s that, Paddy 2’’ 
“+ Wisha, and I’ll tell you, but I owe her five half-years’ rent, 
and she believes that I'll never pay her, and that’s my belief 
too. 

Drawn Swirt.—The motto which was inserted under the arms 
of William, Prince of Orange, on his accession to the English 
crown, was '* Non rapui sed recepi.’’ 

“T did not steal it, but I received it.” 
This being shewn to Dean Swift, he said, with a sarcastic smile, 
“* The receiver is as bad as the thief.”’ 


TO A PAINTER. 


You seek the beautiful ; and your’s the moral 
Of him who beauty chased—and clasped—the laurel ! 


The following is copied from a tombstone near the chancel in 
Liandydnog Church, Denbighshire :— 


Here lies interred, September 7th 1762, 
Henry Powell of Glanywern Gent. 
He married Elizabeth daughter of Lloyd of 
Liangwifen Esq. 

By whom he had nine sons and eight daughters. 
Jan. 12th 1691. Here also lies buried 
Elizabeth the widow of the said’ Henry Powell, 
Aged 88. Who lived forty four years 
After the birth of her first child, John Powell. 
This fact is verified by the registry of the 
Parish 


This record that a woman should become the mother of seven - 
teen children subsequent to her 44th year, induced the Rev. A. 
B, Clough, Vice-principal of Jesus College, Oxon, to examine 
the parish registers, and he found the several births and baptisms 
of the children (none of whom were twins) entered year by year 
from September 14th, 1646, to November 16th, 1670, at which 
latter date this venerable matron must have nearly, if not quite, 
completed her 68th year. 


SCRAPS FROM OLD NEWSPAPERS. 


Turning over a parcel of old numbers of the Chelmsford 
Chronieie the other day, the following paragraphs struck me as 
being sufficiently amusing to deserve a reprint :— 

‘© A curious account is given, by a person who has published a 
Tour in France, with many particulars of Paris, of an English 
gentleman who resided there, and was peculiarly distinguished 
by the infinite variety of elegant luxuries of every description in 
which he constantly indulged. Among the rest, he had collected 
several most beautiful females, every one of whom at first sight 
a visitor might imagine he had seen before, This circumstance 
arose from the colleetor of female elegance choosing his ladies 
entirely from their resemblance to different persons of celebrity ; 
such as Mary Queen of Scots, Nell Gwynne, &c. in the respec- 
tive costumes of which characters they were habited. There 
was one vacant chair in the room, reserved for a Cleopatra, then 
actually on her way from Egypt.’’ 1804. 

“=‘« Amongst the projects rather curious than useful, presented 
to the Society of Arts on Tuesday last, was one for weaving 
spiders’ webs into ladies’ garters! This reminds us of two pro- 





jects sarcastically sent by Sir John Hill, a disappointed candidate, 


to the Royal Society: the first was for promoting the breed 
of caterpillars, and the second was for making sprats GRow to 
an extraordinary smaliness !” 1806. 

‘* A person has undertaken to walk from Hyde-park-corner to 
Windsor in six days, on condition of stopping at every public- 
house on the road and within twenty s of the high road, and 
drinking half-a-pint of porter at each. A calculation has been 
made, that he will have to drink six gallons of beer each day. 
It will take him two days to go through Knightsbridge and 
Hammersmith.”’ 1808. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i On Wednesday, July 1, 
HE UNION MAGAZINE. Volume 2, Part I. 
With numerous Illustrations.. Price-One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The Painter and Critics—2. The Jesuits—3. William —— 
Deal Boatman—4. A Practical Joke—5. Light Readers and Light 
Writers—6, Poetry—7. Publishers and Mr. Cross versus Authors and 
Wild Beasts—s. Giles Nosebody’s Adventure with a Ghost—g. Die 
Ideale—10. Castés and Coteries, Tribulations of a Teacher of Lan- 
guages—11. Sonnet—12. Sketches of British Landladies—13. Compa- 
rative View of the Rise and Progress of Liberty in England and France 
(coneluded), 

Published by Barker and White, 33, Flect-street, and to be had by 
order of all Booksellers. * 

The Proprietors of ‘‘ THE UNION MAGAZINE” respectfully in- 
form their friends and the public that now and for the future, in addition 
to the Monthly Parts, Weekly Numbers will be issued, each containing a 
full illustration by an eminent Artist and twenty pages of letterpress in a 
neat wrapper at the small charge of Threepence. The work will continue 
to retain that strictly original character which has gained for it so high a 
position in the literary world, The first Part appeared as usual on the 
Ist of July, the first Weekly Number on the Saturday following, and on 
each succeeding Saturday during the month. The first Volume, price 
6s. 6d. containing 646 pages and numerous engravings by Phiz and other 
= artists, is now ready, and may be had (by order) of all Book- 
sellers. 





AN INDEX = THE LAW. 
uu 


Just published. 

HE LAW DIGEST.—A complete Index to all 

the Reports that appeared during the Half-year ending the Ist of 
pies last. Price 5s. 6d. in a stout wrapper. To be continued half- 

early. 

ar The object of this Digest is to enable the Practitioner to find in a mo- 
ment what has been the law decided on any subject, with reference to 
the authorities. 

‘* This laborious undertaking is intended to supply the practitioner with 
aready reference to all the law decided during the half-year ending on 
the lst of. January, and it is, if successful, to be continued half-yearly. 
The plan is simple and convenient. All the cases reported during the 
half-year are arranged under their proper subjects, and these are placed 
alphabetically. If, therefore, the practitioner wants to ascertain what 
cases have been decided, say on the law of ‘* Executors,’’ he turns to 
that title, and under it he will find every case, wheresoever reported, 
briefly digested with reference to the report, or reports, if more than 
one, where it appears. Besides this, there is an index to the names of 
cases, and to the names both of defendants and plaintiffs, so that if one 
be forgotten the ease may still be traced by means of the other. The 

eculiarity ot this work, and that in which it differs from any other 
igest, is, that it includes all the reports, whereas all the other digests 
exclude some, being guided in their selection, not by the wants of the 
practitioner, but according to the rivalries of. publishers. The plan of 
this digest is to omit none, and its consequent completeness gives..it a 
peculiar value and utility. The amount of eaclusion from the other 
digests may be judged by this, that the Digest before us, although em- 
ing the reports only for Aalf-a-year, contains more cases than does 
either of the others fora whole year, and the mere index of the names 
of the cases digested oceupies no less than twenty-four closely printed 
columns. ‘There is also a table of the statutes cited, arranged in 
chronological order, 

“Tt will not become us to an opinion “upon the merits of this 
publication. We can only give a description of it, leaving it to the 
reader from that description to d ine whether itis likely te be an 
acquisition to his office.’”’—Law Times. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; and may be had of all 
bookeellers in town and country. 





Now Ready, 
OX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES. Part IV. 


Containing all the recent decisions. 
may also be had, price 5s. each. 


Also, 
NEW MAGISTRATES CASES. Part V. 


ice 5s. 


OX and ATKINSON’S REGISTRATION AP- 

PEALS. Nos. 5 and 6, price 1s. 6d. each: containing the 

Appeals from the last Registration. Or in a part containing all the 
Appeals from the commencement to the present time, price 7s. 6d. 


EAL PROPERTY and CONVEYANCING 
CASES. Part VII. Vol. 2, price 5s. And Vol. I. complete, half- 
bound in law calf, price 33s. 6d. 


Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand ; and by order of all 
Booksellers in town and country. 


Price 5s. Parts I. to lV. 
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fPiscellaneous. 


A LITTLE ADDITION TO COMFORT. 

N WALKING, RIDING, and HUNTING, almost 
every man who wears drawers is bothered to keep them in the right 
place. The new COMPRIMO BRACE (registered Act 6 & 7 Vict.) sup- 
ports at once both drawers and trowsers. is simple contrivance keeps 
the drawers well up in their place, which is essential to the well fitting of 

the trousers and comfort of the wearer. Prices: 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
4s. 6d,, to 10s. 6d. A variety at the outfitting warehouse of the 
inventor, HENRY POWELL, 102, New Bond-street, where can be seen 
a larg: assortment of the new registered Templar Caps, for sleeping, 
travelling, or soiree, the immense sale of which is the strongest proof of 
p wate Bh they afford to the many thousands who have tested then. 
S. fart ip 18s, Either sent to any 
= = the kingdom for with threepence added to price 

of e32c 
The finest German Eau de Cologne, 17s. per case of six bottles ; 
3s. per bottle, 


Night-caps, 1s. to 4s,; Travelling, 
posts 





ERVOUS MENTAL COMPLAINTS.—The Ner- 
{ vous are invited to send to Mr. ADAMS for his pamphlet on the 
symptoms, treatment, and cme of nervous complaints, which pamphlet 
he will return post-paid on receipt of two stamps. Persons suffering from 
groundless fear, del and melancholy, inquietude, disinclination for 
society, study, — the overflow of blood to the head, head ache, 
giddiness, failure of memory, irresolution, and every other form of ner- 
vous disease, are invited to avail themselves of his never-failing remedy. 
The most deeply rooted symptoms are effectually and permanently re- 
moved without bleeding, blistering, or purging, and without hindrance 
to habits of business or pleasure 

Letters will be replied to <a delay.—The remedies forwarded to 
all parts.—At home for consultation from 11 to 4,—23, DOUGHTY- 
STREET, MECKLENBURGH-SQUARE, LONDON. 


with STEEL 








OMPOSITION for WRITING 


PENS.—STEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS comprise the mest | 


splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible compositions, which 
art can produce ; they consist of— 

A Blue Fluid, changing into an intense black colour. 

Patent Unchangeable Blue Fluid, remaining a deep blue colour. Two 
sorts are prepared, a light anda dark bine. 

A superior Black Ink, of the common character, but more fluid. 

A superior Carmine Red, for contrast writing. 
ofa Liquid Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in glass 

ttles. 

A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly black, and being 


against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the prevention of 
rauds, 


Marking Inks for linen, select steel pens, inkholders. 
Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 54, Stamford- 


street, Blackfriars-road, London ; and sold by stationers and booksellers, 
in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s. and 3s, each. 

CAUTION.—The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles; the 
Public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are infringe- 
ments ; to sell or use which is illegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that they are not served with the Blue 
= of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles are often con- 
‘oun 

N.B.—Black Ink, and Imitations of the above articles, are constantly 
being announced as new discoveries, but, on examination, they will be 
found to have some new name only. 

Also to Engineers, Draughtsmen, &c. Stephens’s RULING and 
MECHANICAL DRAWING INK for Engineers, Artists, and Designers. 
This article will be found superior to the best Indian Ink for the above 
popes. It does not smear with India-rubber, or wash off with water. 

t flows freely from the drawing-pen, and never corrodes or encrusts it. 
It may be used on a plate or slab, with a camel’s-hair brush, diluting it 
with water, or thickening it by drying, as required. It has the advantage 
of being ready for immediate use. 

Sold in ag se bottles, ecaveaient for using from without any 
stand, by the i ry St , 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriar’s- 
toad ; and by colina nd stationers, at 6d. each, 








GENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 
ae an WOOD, 69, King William-street, City, 
A 


begs to inform the admirers of a First-RatTe Havanean 
Cicar, that they will find at this establishment the largest and choicest 
assortment in London, selected with great care by an experienced Ma- 
nufacturer in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser. The 
Stock comprises the first qualities from the manufactories of SILVA & 
CO. Cabana, Woodville, Norriega, La Unions, Regalia, &c.; some very 
superior Old Principes, ‘Government Manillas, and Planchadas ; Bengal 
and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other description now in demand. 
A large and select stock is always kept in bond, from which Gentlemen 
going abroad can at all times make their own selection. 

Annexed is a list of the present prices for cash :— . 
8. s. d. 

12s, to 16 

Qs. to 12 


British Havannahs.... 
Porto Rico Cheroots .. 
Chinsurah, or Bengal, ditto.. 
King’s 35 
EEE. Sides edas nade wks 28 
The “ Far-famed’’? Old Cu- 

bas...., b swiececnsebédleccs 


Genuine Havannahs .......- 

Ditto, superior. 

Ditto, the finest imported.. 

Ditto, Old Principes 

Regalias . 

Benga! Cheroots 

Trabucos 12 0 
Wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 

A Post-office Order is requested with Country orders, 





Li TTROGR ARAL in all its branches, Weitieg, D Deer. 
, executed in the first style, aad on 

ry sg ma D AN and CO,’s LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
OFFICES. 35, 35, to 40, Threadneedle-street, City, where merchants and 
the Trade’ may be with , the best Stones 
and Transfer Paper, French Chalks and A yee teen 
Lithographic Press, so excellent im principle and heuuiinaten that it is 
Speetete dedhafeunt eiehe with aastalian eat certainty. 


XTRAORDINARY CURES by HOLLOWAY 'S 
OINTMENT.—A Wonderful oe of 1 Ulcerous Sores in 
the Face and Leg, in Prince Edward Island.—The truth of this state. 
mt, Hesh Bi duly attested ter a magistrate. aatieedl 
Let 55, in King’s County, do hereby declare, 
that a most yoo preservation of my life has Seen effected by the 
use of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment; and I furthermore declare, that 
I was very much afflicted with ulcerous sores in my face and leg; so se- 
vere was my complaint, that the greater part of my nose and the roof of 
my mouth was eaten away, and my leg had three large ulcers on it, and 
that I applied to severa! medical gentlemen, who prescribed for me, but 
I found no relief. ‘My strength was rapidly failing every day, and the 
malady on the increase; when I was induced to try Holloway’ 's medi- 
cines. After taking two or three boxes, I experienced so much relief, 
and found the progress of the disease was so much arrested, that L was 
enabled to resume my ordinary labours in the field. The sores, which 
were so disagreeable and repulsive to behold, are now nearly all healed. 
Having received such truly ficial aid, 1 feel myself bound to express 
my gratitude to the person by whose means I have thus been restored 
from the pitiable and miserable state I was in; and for the sake of hu- 
manity make known my case, that others similarly situated might be re- 


lieved. 
(Signed) HUGH MACDONALD, 
This declaration made before me, at Bay Fortune, the 3rd day of 


September, 1845, 
JOSEPH COFFIN, Justice of the Peace. 

The above case of Hugh Macdonald, of Lot 55, came personally under 
my observation ; and when he first applied to me to get some of the 
medicines, I thought his case utterly hopeless, and told him that his 
malady had got such hold that it was only throwing his money away to 
use them. He, however, persisted in trying them, and to my astonish- 
ment I find what he has aforesaid stated to be perfectly correct, and con- 
sider the case to be a most wonderful cure. 

(Signed) WILLIAM UNDERAAY, Bay Fortune. 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple Bar, London, and by most respectable druggists "and dealers i in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices in pots : 
Is. 14d. 2s. Od. 4s, 6d. Ds. 228. and 338. each. There is a very con- 
siderable saving in taking the larger sizes. 


<i ADVERTISERS AND PARTIES REQUIR- 
ING AGENTS FOR THE CHANNELL ISLANDS.—The 
GUERNSEY SUN, published weekly, contains the Latest English and 
Local News. Terms, Single Number, 14d. ; per Quarter, 1s. 6d.; per 
Annum, 5s, ; payable in advance. The cireulation of this Journal 
in England, in addition to the local sale, and advertisements being free 
from duty, renders it a very adv di for advertising. 
Agencies of all kinds for the Channel Islands undertaken. Post-office 
orders payable to Ch apenne and Co. Sun Office, Qaeranye where all com- 
munications addressed to the Editor may be 

This paper may be sent a the Saude to any part of the United 

Kingdom free 














ROWLAND’S UNIQUE PREPARATIONS. 
(Under the patronage - the several myer ‘ay Courts of Europe, 
universally pref 
OWLAND’S "MACASS. Nw OIL, for the Growth, 
Preservation, and for Beautifying the Human Hair. Price 3s. 6d. 
—7s. enn bm age (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. and double that 
size 21s. per 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for improving and beautifying the Skin 
andComplexion. Price 4s. 6d. and §s. 6d. per bottle, 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, for the Teeth 
and Gums. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Cavution.—Spurious compounds are frequently offered for sale under 
the same names (some under the implied sanction of Royalty), the labels, 
bills, and advertisements of the original articles are copied, and either a 
fictitious name, or the word ‘‘Genutineg,’’ is used in the place of 
““ROWLAND’S.”’ It is therefore imperative on purchasers to see that 
the word “‘ ROWLAND’S”? is on the wrapper of each article. For the 
protection of the public from fraud and imposition, the Hon. Commis- 
sioners have directed the Proprietors’ name and address to be engraved 
on the Government stamp, thus—A. ROWLAND & at 20, Hatton 
Garden, which is affixed on the KALYDOR and ODONT 

’Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and kee 
*,* All others are Fraudulent Counterfeits ! 
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Pew Publications. 
DR. mar re GUIDE TO HEALTH AND at LIFE. 
(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s 
HAT "TO EAT, DRINK, AND — "AV OID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
ConTeENTS :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest amount of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
Tobe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxfora- street; Mann, 39, Cornhill ; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 21, Arundel- 
street, Strand, 
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‘OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

A LECTURE, by Dr. Ryan, on CHEMISTRY at Half-past 3 

daily, and on the evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 9 

o’clock. Prof. Bachhoffner’s LE RES on NATURAL PHILOSO- 

PHY, with brilliant experiments daily. Mackintosh’s Revolving Engine, 

Coleman’s Patent Locomotive Engine for ascending and descending in- 

clined Planes, Farrell’s Archimedian Railway, the Atmospheric Railway, 
all in action. Hallette’s Atmospheric “Railway Valve; The 

Microscope. The Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, exhibiting a fine Collec- 

tion of Living Objects. A beautiful picture of the C. in the Convent 

of St, Catherine, near Jerusalem, by Mr. Charles Smith, is one of the 

seriés Of DISSOLVING VIEWS- just~ introduced. ission, . 1s. 

Schools Half-price. 








Hew Pubdlications. 


EW AND INTERESTING BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 
1. 
THE NEW WORK BY HORACE WALPOLE. 

MEMOIRS OF KING GEORGE THE THIRD. By 
Horace Watpote, Earl of Onrorgp. With Extracts from the Diary 
of the late Duke of Grafton ; new first published from the Original MSS. 
Edited by Sir Denis Le Marcuant, Bart. M.P. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
Portraits... . - 7 ae A ‘ 


RAVENSNEST; or The RED SKINS. A Romance. By 
J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq. author of ‘‘ The Pilot,’’ ‘“‘ The Pathfinder,”’ 
&e. 3 vols, fi 


THE TWO. CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
SIR HENRY -ELLIS’S NEW. SERIES of. ORIGINAL 
LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH HISTORY. With Por- 
traits of Henry VIII. Charles 11, and the Duke of Gloucester, from’ Ori- 
ginal Pietures. 21s, : 
Vv. 


SECOND LOVE. A Novel. 
Traveller. 3 vols. 


From the Note-book of a 
Vv. 
COUNT ST. MARIE’S. VISIT to the PRENCH POS- 


SESSIONS in ALGIERS in 1845. Post 8vo. with Portrait of Abd-el- 
Kader. 10s. 6d. N 
yi. 


SECOND EDITION of THE DEBUTANTE; or, THE 
LONDON SEASON. By Mrs. Gorg. 3 vols. 


Vil. 

LIFE in the WILDERNESS; or, WANDERINGS in 
SOUTH AFRICA, By Henry H, Metuven, B.A. 1 vol. with illus- 
trations, 10s. 6d. ae 

VItt, 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 
DR. THOMSON’S PHILOSOPHY of MAGIC, PRODI. 
GIES, and APPARENT MIRA€LBES. ' -2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street.. (Publisher in Ordinar: 


to her Majesty.) 


JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 
AND ARTIST. 


RRANGEMENT OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS.— 
THE. BULLDER, No..181, for July 25, price 3d., tains : 











The following Periodical Works, for August 1846, will be published by 
CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 
HE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PICTO- 
RIAL, HISTORY OF .ENGLAND; heing a History of the 
Péople as well as a Historv of the Kingdom. 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE, assisted 
by other Contributors. 

With Two Thousand. Wood-cuts and One Hundred and Four Portraits 
on Steel. To be Published in 26 Monthly Parts at Four Shillings; and 
104 Weekly Numbers at One Shilling. 

The original edition of “‘ The Pictorial History of England ’’ has now 
been completed about years..It was stven years in course of publi- 
cation, consisting of eighty-four Monthly Parts at 2s, each. The ‘ Por- 
trait Illustrations’? were sold separately at 27, making the total cost 
101. 8s. The. work, which contains 6,650 pages, is divided into Eight 
Volumes. . It is proposed to reprint this original edition—which extends 
from the earliest times to the end of the war in 1815, and partially to the 
end_of the reign of George III. Corrections of positive errors will be 
made as the new edition proceeds, but there will be no material alteration 
in the text. This edition, with the ‘ Portrait [lustrations,’’ will be com- 
prised in Twenty-six Parts and One hundred-and four Numbers, the 
total cost being 52. 4s., one half the original Price. 

Part I, will be published om the Ist of August, with Four Portraits on 
Steel, price 4s. 

No. I. will be published on the same day, being Saturday, and con- 
tinued vee aS 1s, 

The. PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Part XIX. 
Price 1s, 

OLD. ENGLAND'S. WORTHIES: a Gallery of Portraits, 
with Memoirs, heing a continuation of ‘‘Old England,’’ Part VII. 
price 1s, 6d. with aveolouréd/Plate ofithe House of John Kuoxs 

The POLITICAL DICTIONARY. Part XIV. First Half, 


price Is. 

The SUPPLEMENT« tovthe ‘:PENNX; CYGLOPZDIA, 
Part XII. First Half, price 9d. : 

CABINET. HISTORY;of ENGLAND. Vol. XIX. price 1s, 
sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. , 

MAPS of the SOCTETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. Re‘isstie, Part XXI. containing Ancient Egypt, Mo- 
dern Egypt, West India Islands, British West Indies, Pacific Oceax, 
Polynesia or Islands in the Pacific. Price 3s, 6d. plain, and 5s. col oured. 
Any of the Sociéty’s’ Maps may be separately; price 6d. plain, and 
Od. eolouréd. / 

KNIGHT’S, MONTHLY. VOLUME... Price 1s. sewed; 
1s..6d. elcth. . The List of ‘‘ Knight’s Weekly Volume’’ comprises 105 
Volumes, completed on the 27th June. The constant issue has enabled 
the Editer to’ ish what ‘he “ventures to consider as)a valuable little 
Libraty equally suited to.cheap Book-Clubs and to Private, Purchasers. 
The subjects have always been selected upon a‘ plan which has now at- 
tained a certain ‘¢ompleteréss; atid for this’ ¥eason it is unnecessary to 
oe the publications at the rapid rate that up to this time had been 

sirable, 

‘‘ KNIGHT’S. VOLUME FOR ALL READERS” will in 
future be pablished MONTHLY ; Vol. I. appeared on the Ist of July. 
The bine ee few works ee thy yet ee . “ a wer 
Volume ?’-w given as, ear! i as occasional Volumes. r 
new works of ‘“KNIGHT’S )V ONTHLY VOLUME” will be chosen 
with reference to the principle that has been steadily adhered to, of sup- 
plying valuable information at the cheapest rate. 

ror cAmeuat tae a tinea 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT. By Mrs. Poorer. 
A second Scries of Letters written in 1845-6, Vol. I. 

August 15.—Occasional Volame—completing Works. 


BACON AND HIS WRITINGS. By GoL. Craik, MA. 
Vol II. 
22, Ludgate-street, Jaly 21, 1946, 











Considerations as to the best Plan for Lunatic Asylums ; The Devon and 
Hanwell Asylums ; Tosportance of the Study of Plans, with Illustrations 
— Leaves from an Architect's Diary—Water: House Supply : Drainage— 
Awards of Official ‘Referees-~The Wanderings of.a Church Font, with 
Engravings—The Lord Mayor of London’s Public Dinner—The Painted 
Window in St. James’s—Foreign Architectural Intelligence—Provineial 
News—Railway Jottings—Are Architects only to Copy ?—Oompletion of 
the Booksellers’ Provident Betreat—Notices of New Books, Contracts, 
Timber Sales, &c. 

** A well conducted journal.’’— Literary Gazet te. 

iv excellently conducted journal.”—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 
gister. 

This is a most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
of enginecring and of arehitecture, and embracing the wide range 
of subjects which those sciences, with.their sister arts, present. . So great, 
indeed, is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting a manher, 
that it is calculated to find its way among great nambers of the inteli-’ 
gent ofall classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the 
avocations with which this periodieal is most chiefly associated, feel an 
interest in what has such strong affinity with the most beautiful. of the 
arts, and is so closely connected with the common objects, and the daily 
exigencies of the world around tis. Its Jow price brings it within the 
reach of the operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to 
the more intelleetual of all classes,’’— Newspaper Press Directory. 

“* Ably eonducted.’’— Felis, Farley’s Bristol Journal, 

** A journal of deserved repute; and very useful to the arehitect, engineer, 
operative, aud artist.” *.* *  ** This periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and . must prove of immense value as well as an agreeable com- 
panion to-all who are engaged” in ‘archite¢ture, engineering, or the fine 
arts.'’ Despatch. 

Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 











YHE.-UNITED.,.GARDENER’S AND LAND 
STEWARD’S, JOURNAL,.. which is especially adapted to the 
use of Amateur Gardeners, also for Florists, Farmers, and others who 
také an interest in rural affairs; contains, this week :—Original Commu- 
nieations on various subjectsfrom practical men of talent and experience ; 
Reports and Notices,.of Horticultural Exhibitions and. Proceedings ; 
Calendars. of Operations, &c. &e. The London Market Prices, and the 
whole news of the weck carefully condensed, without political bias, rén- 
dering any other weekly newspaper unnecessary. The grate devoted to 
the, Relief of Aged and Indigent Gardeners and Land Stewards, theic 
Widows, and Orphans. 
Published etery Saturday Morning, by Mr. Hutton, at the Office, 16, 
pa ag Strand; and may be had of all Booksellers, News- 
vendors, dc. 


UGENE SUE’S NEW NOVEL.—MARTIN, the 
FOUNDLIENG; or the Adventures of a Valet-de-Chambre, ap- 
pears neghlarly in the FAMILY HERALD, the most popular periodical 
of the day—a ‘suceessful attempt'to blend Wisdom with Cheerfulness, and 
Utility with Entertainment. The Family Herald isa universal parlour 
favourite, well adapted for leisure moments. Order No. 163, or Part 39 ; 
the former one Penny, the latter Sixpence. All Booksellers and News 
Agentsésell the Family Herald. 
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